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OBJECTIVES, 1902 AND 1952 
By 
THE REV DR G. STEPHENS SPINKS 


THE first thought in the minds of readers of this Jubilee Number will 
be one of admiration for the Hrspert’s first editor, L. P. Jacks. It is given 
to few men to have lived so long and to such purpose; yet it is certain 
that Dr Jacks when he corrected the page proofs of the first number could 
not have foreseen to what success his labours were to be guided. The 
editorial which appeared in the first issue would exhibit significant changes 
of emphasis, were our Nestor writing it for to-day’s world, for the changes 
of thought and belief in this half century have been no less remarkable 
than those in the realm of things. The physical contraction of our social 
environment has been accompanied by a deep unsettlement in men’s 
confidence in human nature due, in large measure, to the exposure of the 
unbridled bestiality inherent in ideologies unrestrained by moral considera- 
tions. But the most significant feature of the last fifty years has been the 
fading away of belief in progress. 

Progress in the sense 4 an inevitable advance to a goal conceived 
of as desirable (which often meant an amalgam of pleasure and profit) 
was never a very sound proposition, it depended too much upon a 
special reading of the evolutionary hypothesis. Yet this belief, so widely 
shared in the second half of the nineteenth century, has, under the impact 
of two World Wars and the ominous possibility of a third, become a dim 
and dated illusion of which H. G. Wells’s dying testament Mind at the 
End of its Tether was the delayed obituary notice. Physics is now something 
of which millions of men are afraid; their fear of what science might be 
used for diminishing their gratitude for what it has done. Recent versions 
of astronomy have deepened the suspicion that in a Universe of this size 
man has no clue to his significance. Certain schools of psychology have 
decided that religion is an illusion and man a set of conditioned reflexes 
on two legs, and a philosophy minted in the cellars of resistance movements 
assures us that “‘ God is dead” (though the source of the information is 
not indicated). And as for democracy, where it is not a political stalemate, 
it has become a fantastic game with men making crosses on paper with no 
perception that these crosses may one day become monuments in military 
cemeteries. De profundis—but not yet clamavi ad te, Domine! 

These thoughts arise from reflecting upon what an editor might set him- 
self to do were this the first and not the jubilee issue of a quarterly devoted 
to Religion, Theology and Philosophy. Would the older objectives still 
stand? It is true that the problems before the world continue to be moral 
and spiritual (however much these matters may parade themselves as political 
and economic) but these problems are now formulated in ways that make 
answers persuasive to right ends not a little difficult. The modern mind 
(which ought, perhaps, to be put into inverted commas) is characterized 
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not only by its loss of faith in ideas which earlier generations accepted, 
but also by the kind of questions it asks, the way it formulates them, the 
answers it rejects or ignores and by the fact that a fundamental error seems 
to bedevil some of the most widely held assumptions of our time. 

On the other hand, a large section of the western world has come to feel 
that we have been “‘ too clever by half.” We have eaten so freely of the 
Tree of Knowledge (or what was thought to be the Tree of Knowledge, 
for there is no botanical label on that trunk) that we assume we are sick 
of its fruit, whereas what we are really sick of is ourselves. Men say that 
life “‘ doesn’t mean a thing,” but few pause to ask whether they have been 
trying to obtain the right kind of food from the wrong kind of fruit—even 
Hercules was not asked to squeeze significance out of size or quality out 
of quantity. And yet (such is one ground for rational hope) mankind 
continues to ask questions which were asked in Periclean Athens, in the 
Middle Ages no less than in the Enlightenment: The Universe, what is it ? 
Human life, what is it for? Now this ineradicable urge to ask questions 
presupposes that somewhere there are answers; and it is just here that we 
come across the real dilemma of our age—the dilemma to which I am 
foolish enough to suggest every serious journal concerned with theology 
and philosophy must address itself if it is to speak to our bosoms and our 
business. It arises out of this question-and-answer situation. 

Those who realize that the problems of our world are spiritual and moral 
are beset by certain difficulties: (1) they are led sometimes to assume that 
because a modern question appears to be identical in its formulation with 
one answered by St Thomas Aquinas or John Calvin, therefore the question 
is the same, but this may not be so. Questions have to be answered in 
relation to their context; the intellectual presuppositions of one age are 
not necessarily those of another. (2) The religious mind with its reverence 
for the past often finds it as difficult to understand the modern mind as the 
modern mind finds it difficult to understand what it supposes is Christianity. 
But this question-and-answer situation is rendered yet more difficult by 
the fact (3) that the western world, because of its exaggerated respect for 
relationships that can be expressed mathematically and for sciences con- 
cerned with measurement, size and quantity, dismisses the Christian 
revelation as irrelevant because it provides answers to questions which the 
modern world is not concerned to ask. This is not because it has examined 
the Christian answers and found them invalid, but because it has ignored 
them in its search for salvation by other means. But the Baalim of Quantity, 
Size and Number have no breath in their nostrils. 

The rdle of this Journal in the future would, therefore, seem to be that 
of an Interpreter, a Guide to Understanding; its task to show which questions 
call for what answers; to pin-point objectives and indicate travel-directions; 
and to illuminate the traffic-jam which arises from confusing the different 
standards of empirical knowledge and religious faith. 

To be editor of this Journal in 1952 is no guarantee of a sound night’s 
sleep; but we may be certain that an opportunity which one man seized 
fifty years ago will not elude his most recent successor whom it is my happy 
privilege to wish well in the time ahead. 


G. STEPHENS SPINKS 
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ON TURNING BACK THE PAGES 
B 
THE 


Wiru this number the Hispert JourNAL completes fifty years of service. 
Four times a year, with the sole exception of July, 1945, when it was a 
casualty of wartime restrictions, the Hrpperr has sought to bring new 
ideas or fresh statements of eternal verities before those who were interested 
in the movement of religious and philosophical thought. Among the 
proposals for the commemoration of the Jubilee was the publication of 
a book reproducing some of the more memorable of the articles that had 
appeared during these fifty years. The times, however, are not favourable 
for the production of new books and in the end, on the suggestion of Dr 
Jacks, who was responsible for so much of its past glory, it was decided 
that a selection of these articles from the Hrssert should form the bulk 
of the contents of this Jubilee Number. 

Thus it fell out that the present editor found himself confronted with 
the Herculean task of reading through the fifty volumes, containing well 
over two thousand articles. He very soon came to the conclusion that 
this could not be done at home and was fortunate indeed in finding, thanks 
to the kindness of the Warden and his staff, the ideal conditions for his 
work at St. Deiniol’s Library at Hawarden. 

The founder of the Library had been dead just over four years when the 
first number of the Hisperr appeared; it is legitimate to believe that 
otherwise he would probably have been among the contributors, But 
though the name of Gladstone is not to be found in the index, there was 
a certain piquancy in finding in two successive numbers Balfour (a frequent 
contributor), now with his premiership well behind him, and Ramsay 
Macdonald, with his still in the distant and problematic future. An American 
President, Theodore Roosevelt, is there, and among other men of affairs 
may be mentioned Nansen, Bryce and Haldane. A dignified patriotic 
appeal in October, 1914, must have been among the last things written 
by Lord Roberts. 

It is only to be expected that theologians of every school of thought 
should be found side by side: members of the Society of Jesus alongside 
of Loisy, Tyrrell and von Hiigel and of unrepentant Protestants like 
G. G. Coulton and Dr Inge; champions of orthodox Anglicanism like 
William Temple, Athelstan Riley and Miss Dorothy Sayers with Dr Major 
and the Bishop of Birmingham. R. J. Campbell expounds “ The Aims 
of the New Theology,” while one early contributor, the Rev C. E. Beeby, 
was inhibited by Gore for an article on the Virgin Birth. One number 
is largely devoted to a reconstruction of Q, which is printed in full. Tolstoy 
and Berdyaev write on Philosophy and Religion. Liberal Judaism is 
represented by Montefiore, the religious thought of India by Tagore and 
Radhakrishnan, 
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There is a similar diversity of philosophies. Hegelian Idealism, 
Pragmatism, Existentialism, Positivism and Personalism are expounded by 
writers as varied in outlook as Muirhead, William James, Bergson, Alexander, 
Collingwood, Bertrand Russell, Karl Jaspers, Gabriel Marcel and, of 
course, L. P. Jacks himself. Whitehead writes in favour of a classical educa- 
tion. Among the men of letters are Chesterton, Galsworthy, Wells, Paul 
Elmer More, Aldous Huxley and Charles Morgan. 

Gradually the chaos of impressions began to settle into patterns and 
certain guiding principles to assume shape. The fame of the contributors 
could not and should not be the only criterion. It was at least equally 
important that the article selected should be representative, if possible 
both of some significant trend of thought and of the Hrsserr itself. It 
should have some relevance to the present, and style as well as content 
should be taken into consideration. Finally there was the matter of length, 
which presented the biggest problem of all. Before 1914 it was nothing 
unusual for an article to run to 8,000 words; to-day that would mean 
fourteen pages and five articles of this length would have filled the available 
space. 

80 the process of elimination began. There had to be something by Dr 
Jacks, but the article first selected did not represent his present thought; 
in the end one was chosen which seemed in the most pointed way to speak 
to our condition. Two of the most interesting and provocative articles 
were at once ruled out by their length. One was Austin Hopkinson’s 
“* Relativity and Revelation,” which led to a prolonged controversy; the 
other was “‘ Love and Law in the East,” in which A. Mitchell Innes ques- 
tioned the wisdom of replacing old religious sanctions by the impersonal 
legal machine which represents the Western notion of justice. Two articles 
-stood out for the beauty of the writing, “‘ Optimism and Immortality,” by 
Lowes Dickinson, and a reply by G. M. Trevelyan, “‘ Should Agnostics 
be Miserable?” Here again length was decisive and they had to give 
place. So the final selection was made. No doubt many readers will recall 
articles that they would have preferred had the choice been theirs; it will 
be enough if they find some pleasure and interest in reading or re-reading 
those that have been included. And what of the editor himself? It is 
certain that he will never be quite the same man again; and if his mind 
ever recovers from its acute indigestion it will be replete with a fund of 
wisdom and knowledge that might arouse the envy of an Aristotle. 


L. A. GARRARD 
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The surrounding design was used for the cover of 
the first number of THE HIBBERT JOURNAL in 
October, 1902. With the present issue we 
celebrate our Jubilee, and the articles which follow 
are a selection of some of the more memorable that 
have appeared in the Journal during its fifty years 
of existence. They are arranged in chronological 
order, the first dating from 1908 and the last 


from 1949. 
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PLURALISM AND RELIGION 
By 
WILLIAM JAMES 


I THINK it may be asserted that there are religious experiences of a specific 
nature, not deducible by analogy or psychological reasoning from our 
other sorts of experience, which point with reasonable probability to the 
continuity of our consciousness with a wider spiritual environment from 
which the ordinary prudential man (who is the only man that scientific 
psychology, so called, takes cognisance of) is shut off. 

Briefly, the facts | mean can be described as experiences of an unexpected 
life succeeding upon death. By this I do not mean immortality, or the 
death of the body. I mean the deathlike termination of certain mental 
processes within the individual’s experience, processes that run to failure, 
and, in some individuals at least, eventuate in despair. Just as romantic 
love seems a comparatively recent literary invention, so these experiences 
of a life that supervenes upon despair seem to have played no great part 
in official theology till Luther’s time; and the best way to indicate their 

_ character will possibly be to point to a certain contrast between the inner 

_ life of ourselves and of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Mr Chesterton says somewhere, I think, that the Greeks and Romans, 
in all that concerned thgir moral life, were an extraordinarily solemn set 
of folks. The Athenians thought that the very gods must admire the recti- 
tude of Phocion and Aristides; and those gentlemen themselves were 
apparently of much the same opinion. Cato’s veracity was so impeccable 
that the extremest incredulity a Roman could express of anything was to 
say, “‘I wouldn’t believe it even if Cato told me.” Good was good, and 
bad was bad, for these people. Hypocrisy, which Church Christianity 
brought in, hardly existed; the naturalistic system held firm; its values 
showed no hollowness and brooked no irony. The individual, if virtuous 
enough, could meet all possible requirements. The pagan pride had never 
crumbled. Luther was the first moralist who broke with any effectiveness 
through the crust of all this naturalistic self-sufficiency, thinking (and 
possibly he was right) that St Paul had done it already. Religious experience 
of the Lutheran type brings all our naturalistic standards to bankruptcy. 
You are strong only by being weak, it shows. You cannot live on pride or 
self-sufficingness. There is a light in which all the naturally founded and 
currently accepted distinctions, excellences, and safeguards of our characters 
appear as absolute childishness. Sincerely to give up one’s conceit of being 
good, is the only door to the universe’s deeper reaches. 

These deeper reaches are familiar to evangelical Christianity and to what 
is nowadays known as “ mind-cure” religion or “‘ new-thought.” The 
phenomenon is that of new ranges of life succeeding on our most despairing 
moments. ‘There are resources in us that naturalism, with its literal and 
legal virtues, never recks of—possibilities that take our breath away, of 
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another kind of happiness and power, based on giving up our own will 
and letting something higher work for us; and these seem to show a world 
wider than either physics or philistine ethics can imagine. Here is a world 
in which all is well, in spite of certain forms of death, indeed because of certain 
forms of death—death of hope, death of strength, death of responsibility, 
of fear and worry, death of everything that paganism, naturalism, and 
legalism pin their faith on, and tie their trust to. 

Reason, operating on our other experiences, even our psychological 
experiences, would never have inferred these specifically religious experi- 
ences in advance of their actual coming. She could not suspect their exis- 
tence, for they are discontinuous with “natural” experiences and invert 
their values. But as they actually come and are given to us, our possibilities 
widen to our view. We suspect that our natural experience, so called, our 
strictly moralistic and prudential or legal experience, may only be a fragment 
of reality. The new experiences soften nature’s outlines and open out 
the strangest possibilities and perspectives. 

This is why it seems to me that the logical understanding, working in 
abstraction from such specifically religious experiences, will always omit 
something, and fail to reach completely adequate conclusions. Death and 
failure, it will always say, are death and failure pure and simple, and can 
nevermore be one with an ulterior life. So religious experience, peculiarly 
so called, needs, in my opinion, to be carefully considered by everyone 
who aspires to reason out a more complete philosophy. 

The sort of belief that religious experience of this type naturally engenders 
in those who have it, is fully in accord with Fechner’s theory of successively 
larger enveloping spheres of conscious life. To quote words which I have 
used elsewhere, the believer finds that the tenderer parts of his personal 
life are continuous with a more of the same quality which is operative i: 
the universe outside of him, and which he can keep in working touch with, 
and in a fashion get on board of and save himself, when all his lower being 
has gone to pieces in the wreck. In a word, the believer is continuous, 
to his own consciousness at any rate, with a wider self from which saving 
experiences flow in. Those who have such experiences distinctly enough 
and often enough to live in the light of them remain quite unmoved by 
criticism, from whatever quarter it may come, be it academic or scientific, 
or be it merely the voice of logical common sense. They have had their 

vision and they A#ow—that is enough—that we inhabit an invisible spiritual 
environment from which help comes, our soul being mysteriously one 
with a larger soul whose instruments we are. 

One may therefore plead, I think, that Fechner’s ideas (of which a future 
article will give some account) are not without direct empirical verification. 
There is at any rate one side of life which would be perfectly explained if 
those ideas were true, but of which there appears no clear explanation so 
long as we assume either with naturalism that human consciousness is the 
highest consciousness there is, or with dualistic theism that there is a higher 
mind in the cosmos, but that it is discontinuous with our own. It has 
always been a matter of surprise with me that philosophers of the absolute 
should have shown so littie interest in this department of life, and so seldom 
put its phenomena in evidence, even when it' seemed obvious that personal 
experience of some kind must have strengthened their confidence in their 
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own vision. The logician’s bias has always been too strong for them. 
They have preferred the thinner to the thicker method, dialectical abstrac- 
tion being so much more dignified and academic than the confused and 
unwholesome facts of personal biography. 

In spite of rationalism’s disdain for the particular, the personal, and the 
unwholesome, the drift of all the evidence we have seems to me to sweep 
us very strongly towards the belief in some form of superhuman life with 
which we may, unknown to ourselves, be co-conscious. We may be in 
the universe as dogs and cats are in our libraries, seeing the books and 
hearing the conversation, but having no inkling that there is any meaning 
in it all. The intellectualist difficulties fall away when the authority of intel- 
lectualist logic is undermined by criticism, and then the positive empirical 
evidence remains. The analogies with ordinary psychology, with certain 
facts of pathology, with those of psychical research, so called, and with 
those of religious experience, establish, when taken together, a decidedly 
formidable probability in favour of a general view of the world almost 
identical with Fechner’s. The outlines of the superhuman consciousness 
thus made probable must remain, however, very vague, and the number 
of functionally distinct “‘ selves” it comports and carries has to be left 
entirely problematic. It may be polytheistically, or it may be monotheistic- 
ally conceived of. Fechner, with his distinct earth-soul functioning as our 
guardian angel, seems to me clearly polytheistic; but the word polytheism 
usually gives offence, so perhaps it is better not to use it. Only one thing 
is certain, and that is the result of recent criticisms of the absolute: the 
only way to escape from the paradoxes and perplexities that a consistently 
thought-out monistic universe suffers from as from a species of auto- 
intoxication (the mystery of the “fall” namely, of reality lapsing into 
appearance, truth into error, perfection into imperfection—of evil, in short; 
the mystery of universal determinism, of the block-universe, eternal and 
without a history): the only way of escape, I say, from all this is to be 
frankly pluralistic and assume that the superhuman consciousness, however 
vast it may be, Aas itself an external environment, and consequently is 
finite. Present-day monism carefully repudiates complicity with Spinozistic 
monism. In that, it explains, the many get dissolved in the One and lost, 
whereas in the improved idealistic form they get preserved in all their 
manyness as the One’s eternal object. The absolute itself is thus repre- 
sented as having a pluralistic object. But if the very absolute itself would 
have to be a pluralist if it existed, why should we hesitate to be pluralists 
out and out? Why not straightway adopt the absolute’s form of vision 
on our own account, and refuse to envelop our many in the One that 
brings the poison in its train ? 

The line of least resistance, then, as it seems to me, both in theology 
and in philosophy, is to accept, along with the superhuman consciousness, 
the notion that it is not all-embracing—the notion, in other words, that 
there 7s a God, but that he is finite, either in power or knowledge, or in 
both at once. These, I need hardly say, are the terms in which common 
men have usually carried on their active commerce with God; and the 
monistic perfections that make the notion of him so paradoxical practically 
and morally are the colder additions of remote professorial minds operating 

in distans wpon conceptual substitutes for him alone. 
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Why cannot “ experience ” and “‘ reason ” meet on this common ground ? 
Why cannot they compromise? May not the godlessness usually but 
needlessly associated with the philosophy of immediate experience give 
way to a theism now seen to follow directly from that experience more 
widely taken? And may not rationalism, satisfied with seeing her a priori 
proofs of God so effectively replaced by empirical evidence, abate some- 
thing of her absolutist claims? Let God but have the least infinitesimal 
other of any kind beside him, and empiricism and rationalism might strike 
hands in a lasting treaty of peace. Both might then leave abstract thinness 
behind them, and seek together, as scientific men seek, by using all the 
analogies and data within reach, to build up the most probable approximate 
idea of what the divine consciousness concretely may be like. I venture to 
beg our younger idealists to consider seriously this alternative. Few men 
are as qualified by their intellectual gifts as certain of our present monistic 

hilosophers to reap the harvests that seem certain to anyone who, like 
Fechner and Bergson, will leave the thinner for the thicker path. 

Compromise and mediation are inseparable from the pluralistic philosophy. 
Only monistic dogmatism can say of any of its hypotheses, “‘It is either 
that or nothing; take it or leave it just as it stands.” The type of monism 
prevalent at the universities has kept this — and brittle attitude, partly 
through the proverbial academic preference for thin and elegant logical 
solutions, partly from a mistaken notion that the only solidly grounded 
basis for religion was along those lines. If neo-Kantian philosophers could 
be ignorant of anything, it might almost seem that they had remained 
ignorant of the great empirical movement towards a pluralistic pan-psychic 
view of the universe into which our own generation has been drawn, and 
which menaces to short-circuit their methods entirely and become their 
religious rival, unless they are willing to make themselves its allies. Yet 
wedded as many of them seem to be to the logical machinery and technical 
apparatus of absolutism, I cannot but believe that their fidelity to the 
religious ideal in general is deeper still. Especially do I find it hard to believe 
that the more clerical adherents of the school would hold so fast to its 
particular machinery if only they could be made to think that religion 
could be secured in some other way. Let empiricism once become associated 
with religion, as hitherto, through some strange misunderstanding, it has 
been associated with irreligion, and I believe that a new era of religion as 
well as of philosophy will be ready to begin. That great awakening of a 
fresh popular interest in philosophy, which is so striking a phenomenon 
at the present day in all countries, is undoubtedly due in part to religious 
demands. As the authority of past tradition tends more and more to 
crumble, men naturally turn a wistful ear to the authority of reason or to 
the evidence of present fact. They will assuredly not be disappointed if 
they open their minds to what the thicker and more radical empiricism 
has to say. I fully believe that such an empiricism is a more natural ally 
than dialectics ever were, or can be, of the religious life. It is true that 
superstitions and wild-growing over-beliefs of all sorts will undoubtedly 
begin to abound if the notion of higher consciousnesses enveloping ours, 
of Fechnerian earth-souls and the like, grows orthodox and fashionable; 
still more will they superabound if science ever puts her approving stamp 
on the phenomena of which Frederic Myers so earnestly advocated the 
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scientific recognition, the phenomena of psychic research so called—and 
I myself firmly believe that most of these phenomena are rooted in reality 
—but ought one seriously to allow such a timid consideration as that to 
deter one from following the evident path of greatest religious promise? 
Since when, in this mixed world, was any good thing given us in purest 
outline and isolation? One of the chief characteristics of life is life’s 
redundancy. The sole condition of our having anything, no matter what, 
is that we should have so much of it that we are fortunate if we do not 
grow sick of the sight and sound of it altogether. Everything is smothered 
in the litter that is fated to accompany it. Without too much you cannot 
have enough, of anything. Lots of inferior books, lots of bad statues, lots 
of dull speeches, of tenth-rate men and women, as a condition of the few 
precious specimens in either kind being realized! The gold dust comes to 
birth with the quartz-sand all around it, and this is as much a condition of 
religion as of any other excellent possession. There must be extrication, 
_ there must be competition, for survival; but the clay matrix and the noble 
_ gem must first come into being unsifted. Once extricated, the gem can be 
examined separately, conceptualized, defined, and insulated. But the 
process of extrication cannot be short-circuited—or, if it is, you get the 
thin, inferior abstractions—either the hollow, unreal God of scholastic 
theology, or the unintelligible pantheistic absolutist monster, instead of 
the more living divine reality with which we may hope that empirical 
methods will more and more connect our imagination as the folds and 
reaches of life get more fully explored. 
WILLIAM JAMES 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
By 


LEO TOLSTOY 
Translated by L. and A. MAUDE 


AmonGst the learned who study philosophy one meets some individuals 
who study it—not, as most of them do, merely professionally—but for the 
sake of their own souls. 

It is difficult for these learned men to free themselves from the scientific 
superstitions in which they have grown up and matured, and by the service 
of which conspicuous worldly success is so often obtained. But some of 
them, possessing live, sincere, and moral natures, unceasingly strive to 
liberate themselves. Realizing in their inner experience all the narrowness 
—or, to put it plainly, the stupidity—of the materialist view of life, which 
is incompatible with any moral teaching, they are inevitably drawn to the 
acknowledgment of a spiritual principle as the basis of everything, and to 
the question of man’s relation to that spiritual principle; that is to say, 
they are drawn to questions of ethics, to which more and more attention 
has been paid of late. 

What it comes to at bottom is, that by a long and intricate road of scientific 
philosophy they are brought to the simple position accepted by every 
Russian peasant—even by those who are illiterate—that one must live for one’s 
soul, and that, in order so to live, one must know what to do and what not 
to do for that purpose. 

The relation of these learned men to the matter is, I consider, perfectly 
correct; but unfortunately they for the most part cannot manage to free 
themselves from the scientific ballast they have assimilated as something 
necessary and valuable and that has to be utilized, but which really, by 
obstructing reason, prevents its free play. Sharing with all scientific men 
the superstition that philosophy is a science which establishes the founda- 
tions of a// other truths, they, in order to establish these truths, unceasingly 
construct one theory after another, without ever reaching any definite 
result. Great erudition and even greater flexibility and ingenuity of mind 
often encourage them in this; but the chief reason that their labour fails 
to yield results, is the false (as I hold) conviction accepted among them, 
that religion is nothing else than faith: faith, in the sense of credulity—the 
acceptance of statements certain people have made; and that, consequently, 
faith or religion can have no significance for philosophy; and that philo- 
sophy, if not antagonistic to religion, must at least be entirely independent 
of it. They, with all the scientific philosophers, overlook the fact that 
religion (faith), besides the meaning now attributed to it—that is to say, 
besides dogmas and the establishment of blind belief in certain Scriptures— 
has another meaning. This real meaning is the acknowledgment and clear 
expression of the indefinable elements (the soul and God) felt by everybody. 
And so it is that all the questions with which scientific philosophers are so 
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zealously occupied, and to solve which an endless number of mutually 
contradictory and often stupid theories are constructed, were solved 
centuries ago by religion, and solved in such a way that there is, and can 
be, no need and no possibility of re-solving them. 

These men, like all their fellow-philosophers, do not perceive that 
religion—not the perversion to which religion has everywhere been and 
still is subjected—but religion in the sense of the acknowledgment and 
expression of indefinable but ever-realized elements (the soul and God), 
is the inevitable condition of any reasonable, clear, and fruitful teaching 
of life—of teaching from which alone firm principles of morality can be 
deduced—and that therefore religion, in its true sense, cannot be opposed 
to philosophy; and more than that, that philosophy cannot be a science 
unless it accepts the data established by religion for its basis. 

Strange as it may seem to those who are used to consider religion as 
something inexact, “‘ unscientific,” fantastic and inconstant, and science as 
something firm, exact and incontrovertible—in philosophic matters the 
very reverse is the case. 

The religious conception of life says: ‘‘ Before all things, and most 
indubitably, there exists something indefinable, and that is our soul and 
God.” But just because we know this before everything else, and more 
indubitably than anything else, we can in no way define it; yet we believe 
it exists, and is the basis of everything, and on that belief we build all our 
further teaching. From all that is knowable to man, religious perception 
selects the thing which does not admit of definition, and says of it, “ L. don’t 
know.” And that attitude toward what it is not given to man to know is 
the first and most essential condition of true knowledge. The teachings 
of Zoroaster, the Brahmins, Buddha, Lao-Tsze, Confucius and Christ 
are of that kind. The philosophic view of life, on the other hand, seeing 
no difference, or shutting its eyes to the difference, between knowledge of 
external phenomena and knowledge of the soul and of God, regards a 
chemical combination and man’s consciousness of his own ego, astronomical 
observations or calculations and the acknowledgment of the Origin of 
all life, as alike open to rational and verbal definition; and—confusing the 
definable and the undefinable, the knowable and the unknowable—unceas- 
ingly constructs fantastic and mutually contradictory theories one on the 
top of another, in attempting to define the undefinable. Such are the 
teachings of life of the Aristotles, Platos, Leibnitzes, Lockes, Hegels, 
Spencers, and of many others—their name is legion. In reality, all these 
teachings consist: (1) of idle reasonings about what is not subject to reason, 
reasonings which might be called philosophistics, but not philosophies: 
the love of philosophizing, but not the love of wisdom; and (2) of poor 
repetitions of what, in relation to this moral law, has been much better 
expressed in the religious teachings. 

Yes, strange as it may seem to those who have never thought about it, 
the understanding of life of any pagan who in his religion acknowledges 
an inexplicable origin of all things, personified by him in any kind of idol 
—unreasonable as his conception of that inexplicable origin may be—is 
yet an understanding of life incomparably higher than that of a philosopher 
who does not acknowledge the undefinable basis of all knowledge. The 
religious pagan acknowledges something undefinable, and believes that it 
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exists and is the origin of all things; and on this undefinable something 
he builds, well or ill, his understanding of life, and he submits to that 
undefinable Origin and is guided by it in all his actions; while the philo- 
sopher—endeavouring to define that which defines everything else, and 
can therefore not be defined—has no firm foundation on which to build 
his conception of life or which to use as a guide for his actions. 

It could not be otherwise, for all knowledge consists in establishing 
relations between causes and effects. And the chain of causes is endless, 
and evidently the study of certain series of causes in that endless chain 
cannot form the basis of a world-conception. 

A few days ago a learned professor explained to me that all the faculties 
of the soul have now been traced back to mechanical causes; “‘ only 
consciousness is not yet quite explained,” said he with striking naiveté. 
“* We already understand the whole machine, only we don’t quite know by 
what and how it is set in motion.” This is amazing! Only consciousness 
(the “only ” is delightful) is not yet explained by a mechanical process! 
** Not yet explained,” but the professor is evidently convinced that any 
day the news may arrive that some Professor Schmidt of Berlin, or Oxenberg 
of Frankfort, has discovered the mechanical cause of consciousness, that is, 
of God within the soul of man. Is it not plain that an old woman believing 
in the Kaz4én Queen of Heaven ! is not only morally but mentally incom- 
parably superior to that learned professor? 

What’s to be done? Where are we to get the foundation of our world- 
conception, since reasoning—the activity of the mind—supplies no such 
foundation? Has man, then, no other knowledge than that obtained by 
reasoning? The reply is obvious: each man within himself is conscious 
of a knowledge quite distinct from reasoned knowledge, and independent 
of the endless chain of cause and effect. This knowledge is his consciousness 
of his spiritual ego. 

When man discovers this consciousness directly for himself, he calls 
it ‘‘ consciousness ”; but when he finds this consciousness, which is 
common to all mankind, in religious teachings, in distinction from reasoned 
knowledge, he calls it “‘ faith.” Such were all the faiths, from the most 
ancient to the newest. The essence of them all lies in the fact that, despite 
the often absurd forms they have taken in their perversions, they yet give 
to him who accepts them such bases of knowledge, independent of the 
chain of cause and effect, as alone render a reasonable conception of life 
possible. 

So that the learned philosopher confined within the endless chain of 
cause and effect, who does not acknowledge 2 religious basis, is inevitably 
forced to seek for an imaginary and impossible cause of all causes; while 
the religious man recognizes this cause of ail causes, and has faith in it; 
and consequently, in contrast to the scientific philosopher, possesses a 
firm understanding of life and a sound guidance for his actions. 


LEO TOLSTOY 


APRIL, 
1 A celebrated wonder-working icon. 
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Ir is a commonplace, but a relevant one, that the Life and Letters of 
Stopford Brooke, as offered to us by Mr L. P. Jacks, has at least all the 
advantages belonging to the treatment of one literary man by another; 
the letters are by a man who could write; the life is by a man who can 
write about him. One need not have any of that extreme reverence for 
writing which is seldom (in the moderately intelligent) consistent with the 
constant practice of it, to see that this has its advantages when set side by 
side with some stilted epitaphs by pious relatives and some stuffy trivialities 
by the less honest sort of book-maker. Stopford Brooke was much more 
than a literary man; and Mr Jacks is much more than his biographer; and 
this gives the book a sense of enlargement and even liberty particularly 
appropriate to the subject. For if there is one note that is certainly left 
vibrating after any contact with Brooke, it is that virile note which has no 
name but liberty. It simplified, and perhaps over-simplified, both his 
politics and his theology. It was conspicuous in the very gesture, as it 
were, of his farewell to the Church of England; which was much more 
like that of a man bursting out of a net, anyhow, than that of the ordinary 
schismatic who severs a particular string, or rather splits a particular hair. 
It was present, of course, in his revolutionary sympathies in social matters ; 
and especially in his splendid and then almost solitary protest against the 
brutal obscurantism that covered and excused the modern oppression of 
Ireland. It was equally present in his lightest literary exercises; in much 
of his poetry which many would have called merely pagan. He was, in an 
exact and rather exceptional sense, a Liberal, a champion of liberty; and all 
the more of a Liberal for being always something of an aristocrat. 

He came of a good lineage of Irish gentry which had been English at 
the time of the seventeenth-century settlements; and the creed of his family, 
like that of most Irish Protestant families, seems to have been what the 
Irish Catholics call black, and its most moderate critic will be disposed to 
call grey. But the spirit of the Irish squires, the riders and the drinkers 
and the duellists, must have been much stronger in him, and perhaps in 
them, than the rather negative religion which unfortunately cut them off 
from the populace of their native land. In the very style and stature of the 
man there was something that might have belonged to such full-blooded 
gentlemen; something that recalled the phrase in Wilson’s Nocfes, about a 
Scotch aristocrat and eccentric, that there are only one or two men who 
are really entitled to have a manner. Brooke certainly had a manner, and 
even a mannerism; which those who did not understand it sometimes 
mistook for an affectation. In one sense, especially, Mr Jacks’s book 
enlarges our sense of this side of him, a side at once antiquated and emanci- 
pated. His letters, as compared with his literary work, show him as much 
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more humorous and hearty, especially hearty in his expressions of hatred. 
I do not mean merely his denunciations of things he must in any case have 
disapproved, such as that yellow fever of the Yellow Book epoch, through 
which he lived with impatient optimism. 

O how tiresome these poets, whose Goddess is decay, are to me. They turn 
the world into a Lazaretto, and it isn’t anything of the kind. They are too lifeless 
to celebrate Life, too weak to write of anything but weakness, and their weakness 
makes their cruelty. Feeding on disease, they deepen their own disease. And 
the more it deepens, the more active, like a heap of writhing worms, becomes 
their self-contemplation. So they are wholly lost souls in this world. They will 
find themselves again hereafter, and will be spanked into life by the four Winds 
of the Spirit—a painful business for them, but the Gods won’t have Decay and 
Death in the Universe of the Spirit. 


Or this, about the somewhat superficial and somewhat sickly social 
idealism that was a veneer of the same period; and which treated the most 
healthy immorality so much more harshly than it treated the most 
unhealthy immoralism. 

I should like to be able to write a tragedy on Parnell’s career. It is the one 
supreme tragic subject I have come across in my life. B. O’Brien said to me some 
time ago—I never forgot what you said to me shortly after Parnell’s last fight and 
death,— This is the tragedy of Coriolanus reversed.” For my part I loathe the 
conduct of the Non Cons at that crisis. Had I been Gladstone I had fought them. 
As to the Irish—it is quite true that they “ flung their leader to the wolves.” 
But Parnell himself did the wrong thing. Had he retired for six months and let 
the Hugh P. Hughes’ bay out all their slaver, he would have come back stronger 
than ever, and in a far better position. Yet, since he chose to fight, I would 
have fought with him, wrong or right. 

There are many such passages, especially on the second of the two sub- 
jects; for about Ireland he was not only chivalrous but extremely shrewd; 
as when he implies that all Irishmen are Home Rulers, especially the 
Unionists. They like the Union, not because it is a Union, but because 
they fancy it allows them to rule at home. But it is not of such utterances, 
in which his convictions were clearly engaged and his moral emotions 
brought to the surface, that I write at the moment; but of a certain lively 
tone running through the letters, and generally absent from the literature, 
which would alone have made the letters themselves a thing worth publishing. 

Stopford Brooke, to one who only knew him as a public man, seemed 
to be pre-eminently an artist, and even, so to speak, a decorative artist. 
He was an artist to the Pre-Raphaelite epoch and atmosphere, though not 
of the Pre-Raphaelite technical method and maxims: he had something 
in common with Ruskin and much more with William Morris. I remember 
a sermon of his I heard as a boy, about the virtues as beautiful women, held 
captive in a castle, which was exactly like a good decorative poem by William 
Morris. And in most of his published work he preserved this decorative 
order and dignity; the occasional irony was deliberately softened, and the 
rhetoric, though openly rhetorical, was always something that can only 
be called responsible. What is fresh to us in most of the letters which Mr 
Jacks publishes is a certain happy and humorous prejudice and a fine 
slap-dash way of stating it. The contrast is almost as great as that between 
the private crotchets of Tennyson and the blank verse of The Idyl/s of the 
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King. ‘There are few traces of a Morris wallpaper in the passage in which 
he describes two young ladies as “a brace of hippopotami”; however 
symmetrical, and therefore in a sense decorative, the double image might 
appear. There is no touch of Tennysonian blank verse in the allusion to 
another large class of ladies, who “‘ purr ” in such a manner that ‘‘ dynamite 
is the only thing for them.” There is even an exhilarating escape from 
Victorian liberality in his description of the fat and offensive Jews “ larding 
the earth ” at the German health resort. Possibly all this went no further 
than a passionate hatred of ugliness; but I think he would have maintained 
that such an instinct really went very far; and was one of the instincts 
which for him pointed towards the ideal. He agreed with his countryman 
Mr Yeats in one determining line of his poetry: ‘‘ For the wrong of un- 
sightly things is a wrong too deep to be told.” 

In all this certainly Brooke was more of an artist than of what is called 
a thinker; and Mr Jacks does not deny that even his creed was perhaps 
too like the creation of a poet. There were, as Mr Jacks admits, logical 
gaps in it he hardly tried to fill, and answers to it he hardly troubled to 
answer.| Brooke can be criticized along such lines; but even here the 
criticism may easily be be exaggerated. To depict his creed as a mere 
cloud, or reason as a thing he rejected as mere rubbish, is a view that may 
be sharply corrected by two very important reminders. The first of these 
is very practical indeed. Stopford Brooke paid at least one strictly intellec- 
tual and independent tribute to the logical character of a creed. He walked 
out of a front door into the street because he did not believe it. He showed 
the Church of England the same rational respect in leaving it as Newman 
showed in leaving it. He might have stayed comfortably where he was, 
if he had really cared nothing for reason; but he saw, as Newman and all 
fine spirits have seen, that in this reason is the same as honour. It is equally 
true, for those who will think of it, that in this reason is the same as dogma. 
And vague as Brooke’s vision may have seemed to many, it was at least 
more scientific than some that have been offered us, by men who are sup- 
posed to specialize in science. At least his Invisible King did fulfil the 
logical definition by being a King. He was not trumpeted as a King with 
elaborate proclamations declaring that he could not rule; which has been 
the new departure in religion of a man whose scientific lucidity is supposed 
to have been trained on dynamos and diagrams. But there is a second 
sense in which we may easily exaggerate the irrationality of Brooke’s 
rather romantic creed, especially in comparison with those later and 
pragmatical forms of scepticism, which are avowedly much more irrational, 
if they are much less romantic. 

It is true that Stopford Brooke was more of a poet than a philosopher; 
and in this sense it is true that he was sometimes less than logical; as well 
as being, like all poets, more than logical. Mr Jacks does not dehumanize 
his subject by seeking to deny this cloudy quality at the edges, as it were, 
of some of Brooke’s ideas. But, for all that, Brooke was more logical 
than many modern progressives who would be ready to criticize his illogi- 
cality. It is generally they, and not he, who are troubled about many 
things, and especially about many quite incompatible things; and who 
cannot see how single and simple was his own vision of the one thing 
needful, or at any rate of the one thing needful to him. We might put the 
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truth briefly, but too abruptly, by saying that he was at least logicai in 
being anti-logical. But we can put it more temperately and truly by saying 
that if he was not very logical he was very consistent. We might even say 
that he was not only consistent but complete. A certain process came in 
him to a very splendid and stately consummation, which may almost be 
called perfection. And most of those who criticize it simply confuse it 
with something entirely different. 
The truth is, that there were two totally different “ liberal ” movements 

in theology. Indeed, they were two flatly contrary and mutually destructive 
movements. Brooke was all his life the friend of one and the foe of the 
other; and he was at least more logical than those who try to be the friends 
of both. Such people are only, of course, the snobs of the spiritual world; 
who extend the reign of mere fashion from hats to heads. But, like so 
many who are merely fashionable, they are influential; and their influence 
is found in fields beyond the theological. We find such a man wavering 
between the opposites of Socialism and Anarchism; apparently thinking 
it unimportant whether the State is made impotent or omnipotent so long 
as it is not left normal. We see such a person swaying gently from side to 
side, with a volume of Tolstoy in one pocket and a volume of Nietzsche 
in the other; undecided whether he will be meek under provocation or 
murderous without provocation. Liberal theology offers us the same 
image of Issachar; the highly philosophical ass who stoops between two 
burdens. That nineteenth-century process which we may call, according 
to our opinions, the emancipation or emasculation of the Christian tradition, 
really consisted of two processes which though parallel in time were 
opposite in direction. It is an under-statement of the contradiction to say 
that one was optimist and the other pessimist. It would be truer to say 
that one was trying, by touch after touch, to make our picture of God 
better, while the other was trying, by touch after touch, to make it worse. 
But the fairer way of putting it would be something like this: that in all 
ages, even in purely rational ages like the eighteenth century, certain men 
(and those probably the wisest) have seen the goodness of God to be a 
part of natural religion, or a first principle like the brotherhood of men; 
and that since the eighteenth century specialized in humanitarian virtues, 
these deists or theists have specialized in emphasizing the humanitarian 
goodness in the goodness of God. Again, if we put it less impartially 
and more sympathetically, that is, more as Brooke would have put it, 
we should say: 
Be ye perfect even as your Father in Heaven is perfect, and especially perfect 
in realizing His perfection; leave nothing that is imperfect, and in that sense 
nothing even that is mysterious, in a portrait which it is your duty to make as 
beautiful as it can conceivably be. 
Or we might summarize such a philosophy by saying that while man as a 
sinner may not deserve mercy, man as a thinker does deserve a merciful 
God. To neglect this is not to prostrate ourselves but to pull down our 
ideal; and it is wrong to lower our ideal by an inch. Now it was held by 
Brooke and by many other good and thoughtful men that certain Christian 
traditions, especially about wrath and judgment, did thus diminish the 
divinity of the divine. I shall not discuss here how far I agree with them; 
for, indeed, I both agree and disagree; I think their protest combined a 
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healthy mutiny against the more recent Calvinistic, with a certain miscon- 
ception of the more remote Catholic, tradition. The point here is that 
Brooke’s objection to these things was not in the least sceptical, but was 
purely devotional. The more humane parts of theology were not some- 
thing that might be left when he had destroyed the cruder parts; they 
were what destroyed it. He dismissed the supernatural things in which 
he could not believe, because he could not reconcile them with the super- 
natural things in which he did believe; not because he could not reconcile 
them with the natural things which he could see. For him, it was not 
that the existence of heaven was clearer than the existence of hell. It was 
that hell does not exist because heaven does exist. It was no “‘ halfway ” 
positicn; and the sceptics or bigots who would have said so would have 
been eutirely wrong. On the contrary, it was a very extreme position; 
only the bigots might not unreasonably have called it extremely optimistic; 
while the sceptics might not unreasonably have called it extremely credulous. 
He had a dogma; and was rightly and refreshingly dogmatic about it. 
It was a dogma that drove directly contrary to the whole “stream of 
tendency ” of the times, in so far as it was a tendency to a sad scepticism 
about the authorship of existence. This is where he differed from many 
supposed to be in touch with him, who moved along the lines of Matthew 
Arnold or the worshippers of an Unknown God. I remember hearing him 
say ina sermon: ‘ Mankind will always need a theology; and not merely 
a daily temper of sweet reasonableness.” An opponent might plausibly 
retort that Brooke seemed to rely rather on a temper of sweet unreasonable- 
ness. But the retort would be unfair; he did not merely rely on a temper, 
but on truth; or what he passionately believed to be a truth. How he 
arrived at that truth is another matter; but he had to arrive at it; it was a 
truth outside himself, if it was also (as the opponent would say) a truth 
outside his experience. It might be said that he arrived at it by an intuition 
so overwhelming that it could only be called an inspiration. He himself 
sometimes said, with characteristic boldness, one might almost say with 
characteristic bravado, that he simply arrived at it by emotion. But I 
think it would be strictly correct to say simply that he arrived at it by faith. 
And a more orthodox critic would in a sense be satisfied with this; for he 
will himself be at once silenced and justified. 

The point here, however, is that while Brooke was thus perfecting a 
portrait of Divine Fatherhood, much of what was called liberal theology 
and religious criticism was doing exactly the opposite. It was, at the 
least, helping the agnostic to draw a curtain across the portrait; even when 
it was not helping the atheist to paint it out. This, and no notion of the 
idealization of the theistic idea, was behind most of the progressive abandon- 
ment of miracle and inspiration. It threw doubts on the traditional deity 
because he was “‘ a magnified and non-natural man”; not because he had 
been represented as a merciless and non-moral man. Indeed, this more 
sceptical school itself tended to describe him, if not as a man of iron, at 
least as a man in an iron mask: 

One thing, not more, we kiiow 

He bade what is be so. 
Of this nineteenth-century tendency, as Mr Jacks very clearly shows, 
Brooke never had the faintest trace; he seemed almost miraculously immune 
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from it. He did almost automatically accept from the science of his day 
certain limits laid on history, but this was a thing quite apart from his 
personal revolt; just as he did automatically accept from the political 
fashion of his day the whitewashing of Prussia, though anybody more 
completely the contrary of a Prussian could hardly be found even among 
Irishmen. Mr Jacks himself, by the way, notes very shrewdly that it is a 
complete misconception of Brooke to suppose that because he went to 
Germany for a time, he ever went to German philosophy for his own 
liberal theology. Mr Jacks observes, with almost grim humour, that 
Brooke was much more interested in the new German artillery than he 
seems ever to have been in any new German metaphysics. It was a pre- 
ference worthy of an Irishman and a man of sense; two things more often 
combined than some appear to suppose. But, in any case, anyone who 
admired Brooke must have found it worthy and characteristic of him. He 
would in the nature of things have been indifferent to the liberal theology 
of Germany, for two reasons at least. First, that the Lutheran emancipation 
of our day was wholly destructive, and was dimly groping towards the 
substitution of inhuman nature for a human God. And all that, as has 
been seen, went by Brooke like wind; if he could not have his perfect 
God he would have none. He would not cut the Creator according to the 
Cosmos, like the coat according to the cloth. And second, because if he was 
unduly indifferent to logic, he was at least completely indifferent to bad logic. 

It may fairly be said, therefore, that, if he was not a systematic theologian 
like Newman or Martineau, he was the very reverse of a mere modernist 
of mere pragmatist or a mere progressive. He believed in progress, as 
one believes in a positive creed: but he believed in progress in spite of 
the progressives. Other men may have vaguely admired him merely for 
being emancipated; but he himself, passionately as he loved liberty, would 
not have given a penny for a world of liberty if it were not a world of love. 
Indeed, he never cared to use the former except to affirm the latter; and 
he affirmed it, so far as it went, in a way always quite as definite, and some- 
times quite as detailed, as the Athanasian Creed. Since he knew so clearly 
what he wanted to retain and what he wanted to reject, it is unfair to class 
him with the confused sceptics who felt so comfortable when they were 
criticizing orthodoxy that they did not care whether they criticized it for 
being too black or too white, too optimist or too pessimist. Only the 
muddlement of modernity could have set men scrubbing at a statue, without 
being sure whether they wanted to clean an image or obliterate an idol. 
But Brooke was quite sure. He saw his ideal as one sees a statue, with the 
eyes of an artist rather than a man of science; but he saw the statue as 
clearly as if it had been carved for a Greek god. 

The truth is, I fancy, that the spirit and power of Stopford Brooke were 
something quite separate from the schools with which he seemed con- 
nected by the accidents of contemporary life; and were more like the 
influence exercised on his followers by some poet such as Walt Whitman. 
“* This is no book; who touches this touches a man.” Men were moved 
not by his arguments but by his disdain of argument; not by his words 
ot works but quite literally by his faith. He proved his invisible food by 
being fed. But this very fact of faith absolute and aboriginal was also 
connected with something else about him, any attempted description of 
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which may sound like a disparagement, though it is more truly an appre- 
ciation. A man who thus steps out is spoken of as one beginning a move- 
ment; but I think he is more often ending one. He is a conclusion, if it 
be in the sense of a completion. It is the paradox of such a position that 
while it always points towards progress, it cannot itself progress. Walt 
Whitman called with uproarious spiritual hospitality for “‘ Pioneers, 
O Pioneers.” But, as a matter of fact, nobody can pioneer along Whitman’s 
path any further than Whitman went. His affirmations are too absolute 
to be developed; and too simple to be extended. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a spiritual successor to Whitman; for I do not take seriously the 
mere writers of irregular verse, who have done nothing but try to copy 
his one great technical blunder. So Stopford Brooke took one great stride 
into what seemed to him to be freedom; but it is not easy to see how a 
second Brooke could take a second step to anywhere in particular. He 
could step into Agnosticism, of course; but that is stepping away from 
the Fatherhood of God and not towards it. Mr Jacks himself, who has 
more rights than one to be regarded as Brooke’s natural heir and repre- 
sentative, is a man who writes with real originality on a very large number 
of topics; but I do not think he would claim to have made Brooke’s 
religion any more original than it originally was. Speaking myself with 
the profoundest respect, and even the profoundest reverence, I think 
there is no path that way. It would really seem (and again I speak person- 
ally and even tentatively) that the self-renewal and recurrent life of 
traditional religion has actually been due to that complexity of which 
many of its loftiest critics have complained. It was, I fancy, precisely 
because the old creed had many doctrines, and many of which the use was 
long dormant, that the perpetual play of old and new produced a new 
moral life, as the difference of sex produces a new physical life. The modern 
idealist simplifies a creed so that it can be simplified no further; and, 
beyond that, progress implies a parthenogenesis, so to speak, which seems 
seldom to occur in the world of ideas. I can only express my meaning 
under an image which may sound like a doctrinal reproach, but which I 
really mean only as an approximate allegory. In this sense there was 
something symbolic in the fact that the Unitarian theologians have looked 
up, with incomparable clearness and nobility of worship, to a veritable 
and perfect Father; but one that had no Son. 

Stopford Brooke stands on a peak; but he stands on a precipice. He 
stood and stands securely; but beyond him there is no step, save into the 
void which he most deeply disdained. He still looks down into it with 
that scornful smile which I have seen when, with a sweep of his hand, he 
would put all modern scepticism and pessimism behind him; with that 
reposeful irony which sounded once when I heard him sum up the latest 
philosophies in a stern parody of the song of Bethlehem; ‘‘ Glory to 
Annihilation in the Abyss; and on earth—strife.” Something sustained 
him, like a saint upon a column, just above that chasm in a sort of radiant 
contempt; and I think that he would never have fainted or fallen, if he 
had stood there through the revolutions of ages. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
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MODERN CHURCHMEN OR 
UNITARIANS? 


By 
REV. HENRY D. A. MAJOR 


D.D. 
Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, and Editor of “‘ The Modern Churchman” 


THE conference of Modern Churchmen at Cambridge in August 1921 

aroused general interest in the religious world and no little misunder- ; 

standing. As a result, Modern Churchmen have been accused of holding 

views ranging from Buddhism to Unitarianism. To meet all the charges 

is neither possible nor desirable. Some may be curtly dismissed with the 

words of Lightfoot: “to reply to them is to give them a significance 

which of themselves they do not possess.” The charge of Unitarianism 

stands on a different footing. It is a serious one, and demands serious 

attention. A well-known Unitarian layman recently wrote of the principal 

speakers at the Cambridge conference that he could not see where their 

position differed from his own; yet added, “there must be an important 

difference, or they would not be where they are and I should not be where ; 

I am.” The intention of this article is to make this difference clear: in 

short, to explain why Modern Churchmen are members of the Church of ‘ 

England, and why they intend to remain so. 
I do not doubt that a number of Unitarians believe that Modern Church- 


men ought, on moral grounds, to secede from the English Church and join 
the Unitarian body, and can only regard their unwillingness to do so as : 
being due to the warm attraction of life-long religious and social associa- : 


tions and the pain which the 

Animula, vagula, blandula, 

Hospes, comesque corporis, 
has in parting from the body in which it has dwelt so comfortably. Others 
may take a harsher view and condemn them as those, who, while claiming 
to be truth-seekers, yet, for the sake of truth, will not sacrifice posts of 
considerable emolument and dignity. Others, again, while professing 
themselves unable fully to understand the Modern Churchman’s position, 
would regard harsh judgement as an eminently unchristian act. 

Obviously it is time that the Modern Churchman explained himself. 
In my effort to offer this explanation I write not as an official representative 
but as a typical Modern Churchman. 

Without wishing in the least to confuse the issues, I have to confess at 
the outset that I have some difficulty in being quite sure what Unitarianism 
is or what it stands for precisely outside its great affirmation, “ Theology 
and Piety alike free.” 1 Some will add that Unitarianism also stands for 


1 The title of the volume (edited by R. D. Darbishire) commemorating the centenary of what 
is now Manchester College, Oxford. 
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the great affirmation, “‘God is One.” This, however, is not sufficiently 
distinctive. The English, Greek, and Roman Churches make the same 
affirmation when they recite the Nicene Creed: ‘‘I believe in one God.” 
Others will affirm that what distinguishes the Unitarian from his fellow- 
Christian is that he denies the doctrine of the Trinity. To-day, however, 
this denial is not a safe criterion. Dr Stanley Mellor, one of the most influen- 
tial of Unitarian ministers, in his Presidential Address to the Provincial 
Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire in 1920, plainly indicated this. He said: 


We must cease to confound ourselves and confuse others by a wrong use of 
words; we must abjure the tendency to narrow our life’s principle to the confines 
of a disputed sectarian name, and a yet more disputable theology. Some amongst 
us may be Unitarians: others very decidedly are not Unitarians—but Unitarianism, 
a form of belief which is honourable in itself, and yet more honourable because 
of the noble minds that have held it, is not the basis of our fellowship, or the 
breath of our life. Our soul and being’s aim is freedom.! 


This statement by Dr Mellor is no novelty in Unitarianism.? As far 
back as 1871, Curteis, in his Bampton Lectures, cites Dr Beard as saying: 
“regarding the person of Christ, various opinions are held by Unitarians 
... ranging from the high Arianism of Milton to the simple Humanitarianism 
of Belsham, corresponding alike to the pre-existent Logos of John and 
‘the man approved of God’ of Luke. There are other Unitarians who 
decline speculating on the point.” 3 

The explanation of this was given to me some fifteen years ago by that 
cultured scholar W. E. Addis, who, though in full communion with the 
Church of England, was then Professor of Old Testament at Manchester 
College, Oxford. His explanation came to this: the Unitarians are not a 
static body: they are in process of evolution: to a greater extent than 
larger and less mentally alert bodies of Christians they are open to the 
manifold influences of modern science, sociology, and psychology. But 
some are more progressive, other less so. Hence they may be roughly 
divided into two schools, which might, although not with perfect accuracy, 
be denominated traditional Unitarians and modern Unitarians. The tradi- 
tional Unitarians are of the Deistic type: they draw a sharp distinction 
between the transcendent God and His creature man; they deny the 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation; declare God to be the 
only proper object of worship, and condemn as idolatrous the worship of 
Jesus, whom they regard as merely human. The modern Unitarians, of 
whom the revered James Drummond was a notable example, are Theists 
and not Deists. Moreover, unlike the traditional Unitarians, who would 
affirm that the Divine “ substance” and the human “ substance” are 
different, that Man is essentially human and God essentially divine, the 
modern Unitarians would affirm that Deity and humanity are of the same 
“substance.” 

It would be quite possible, therefore, to find a number of parallels be- 
tween the papers read at the Modern Churchmen’s conference and the 

1 Inquirer, August 14 and 21, 1920. 

2 James Martineau said, in an address at the Leeds Conference in 1888, “ If anyone, bein, 
a Unitarian, shrinks on fitting occasion from calling himself so, he is a sneak and a coward. 
If, being of our Catholic communion, he calls its chapel or its congregation Unitarian, he is a 


traitor to his spiritual ancestry and a deserter to the camp of its persecutors.” 
3 Bampton Lectures, 1871, 4th ed. (1878), p. 312. 
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utterances of modern Unitarians.!_ This parallelism is not due to the direct 
influence of Unitarianism on Modern Churchmen, but to both having 
been influenced by modern philosophy and modern criticism. Modern 
Churchmen and modern Unitarians have both moved from traditional 
positions in the direction of a higher synthesis. 

But for all this, there still remain serious differences of view and of 
temperament between them. 

First, there is a serious difference in their attitude towards dogma. The 
Modern Churchman’s attitude towards dogma was admirably stated by the 
late Auguste Sabatier in a lecture on the vitality of Christian dogmas and 
their power of evolution. He said that the ever-present, but not self- 
imposed, task of all Christian thinkers consisted in the application of criti- 
cism to the ancient dogmas in order to disengage their vital principle, and 
prepare for this vital principle a new expression. By this means the evolu- 
tion of dogma is achieved. The purpose of these thinkers is not to destroy 
dogmas, but to set free their living principle from the decaying form in 
which it is enclosed and to prepare for it new forms in harmony with 


modern culture. 


The forms of dogma begin to grow old from the day they are consecrated by 
general consent. . . . The Church lives on and continues her experiences through 
the ages, while the dogmatic formula, from the day when it is adopted, remains 
stationary. A sort of rupture, a sort of disagreement more or less open, is pro- 
duced also immediately between this stationary formula and the conscience of 
the advancing Church. Who is to restore the equilibrium and create harmony ? 
Who is to settle the terms of conciliation and make the transition between yester- 
day and to-day? Who is to knit together the chain which links the generations 
and the centuries and to keep the dogma supple and malleable by bathing it 
constantly in the warmth of Church life? Who is to make peace in the communities 
... by enlightening them? Must not this be done by the teaching of dogmatics 


so far as this teaching answers to its ideal ? ® 


A thoughtful attempt to realize this ideal is seen in Professor A. V. G. 
Allen’s really great lectures on “‘ The Continuity of Christian Thought.” 
One aspect of the spirit which prompts it is expressed with lyric fervour 
by that prophetic poet (or should it not be poetic prophet?) Arthur Hugh 


Clough: 8 
‘ Old things need not be therefore true,’ 
O brother men, nor yet the new; 
Ah! still awhile the old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again! 

1 As an example of such parallelism, I give some extracts from Dr James Drummond’s The 
Way of Life (Vol. Il): 

“That Jesus is the Son of God has been cheerfully conceded or zealously maintained by 
his disciples; but the counterpart of this truth, that Man is the Son of God, and that the 
Divine relationship, which has been so clearly revealed in Christ, exists potentially in all, 
has not been so readily admitted. . . .” 

“Examining now more nearly the idea of sonship, we may observe that it implies a 
spiritual likeness to God. The perfect Son is the express image of the Father; those who 
are less richly endowed with ‘ the spirit of adoption’ more distantly reflect His glory... .”’ 

“ God stands to us in the same relation as we bear to little children, from whom we may 
be definitely removed in intelligence and goodness, but who nevertheless have an intelligence 
and goodness essentially the same as ours. . . .” 

“No limit can be set to our growth in the Divine image; for the soul seems capable of 
indefinite expansion. . . .”—Chap. II, on “ Man, the Son of God.” 

2 The Vitality of Christian Dogma, by Auguste Sabatier (A. & C. Black, 1898), pp. 82 f. 
3 Clough resigned his Fellowship at Oriel College, Oxford, for conscience’ sake. 
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The souls of now two thousand years 
Have laid up here their toils and fears, 
And all the earnings of their pain,— 
Ah! yet consider it again! 


The Modern Churchman, then, has no desire to destroy or dissolve the 
great dogmas of the Christian Faith. He is convinced that they contain 
inestimable spiritual values. He is convinced also that the Christian Church 
cannot enjoy fullness of life without them. But he is equally sure that the 
Church cannot do with them in the form in which it has inherited them 
from a distant past. They need criticism and reformulation, and he knows 
there can be no finality in the process. ‘‘ All truths are but shadows save 
the last.” In consequence, the Modern Churchman’s position is not an 
easy one. He is attacked on the one side by the religious revolutionary 
who would reject and destroy the ancient Christian dogmas, and on the other 
side by the traditionalist who would keep the dogmas in their present form, 
and accuses the Modern Churchman of being a traitor and an infidel when he 
criticizes them and tries to reformulate them. 

It is quite true that there is much discussion amongst Modern Churchmen 
about the retention and interpretation of the Creeds at present in use. 
But the question at issue among them is not, Creeds or No Creeds? but, 
New Creeds or the Old Creeds? or, New Creeds or the Old Creeds with 
New Interpretations? and also, What is the proper use of Creeds? Should 
they be used devotionally or as dogmatic tests? The Modern Churchman 
demands not the abolition of dogma, but its reformulation or reinterpre- 
tation. 

Here we conceive he differs strongly even from the modern Unitarians, 
whose attitude towards dogma, combined with the solvent powers of a 
destructive criticism, has led them to reject certain historic Christian 
dogmas which the Modern Churchman is convinced the Church ought to 
teach if she would not suffer a most serious loss of vitality and vigour. 

One of the most important of these is the dogma of the Incarnation. 
Although we acknowledge that the Incarnation is held in various degrees 
and forms among Unitarians, yet I think I am not wrong in saying that in - 
many cases they undervalue the Incarnation, and in other cases do actually 
deny it. Modern Churchmen may not have a doctrine of the Incarnation 
which satisfies traditionalists, and they may not have a doctrine of the 
Incarnation which satisfies rationalists, but they do hold the essence of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation as expressed in the Pauline phrase: ‘‘ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” They are convinced 
that to part with that great affirmation would be to deprive the Church of 
an article of the Faith second only in importance to the dogma of the 
Fatherhood of God, and one without which the Fatherhood of God becomes 
liable to Pantheistic dissipation or Deistic petrifaction. Hence the Modern 
Churchman feels that the Unitarian valuation of Christ is one which, if 
adopted by Christians generally, would enormously lower the vitality and 
saving power of the Church. Historically, the Christian Church is built 
on Jesus Christ. Some Unitarians would build it on the Fatherhood of 
God alone. The Modern Churchman would insist that this basis is not 
sufficient. Whenever and wherever the Christian Church has made little 
of Jesus Christ, it has failed as a saving power. Whenever and wherever the 
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Christian Church has made much of Him, it has been vital and vigorous. 
Dr Mellor, in the address quoted above, urges it as a Unitarian desideratum: 
“We must regain our central loyalty to Jesus Christ.” The motto of a 
progressive and vital Christianity must be “‘ Jesus is Lord.” 

That affirmation in its fullest and highest form is expressed dogmatically 
in the statement that in the historic Jesus the Christian beholds Deity under 
the limitations of humanity. That affirmation, like the belief in the Father- 
hood of God, is supra-rational. It is an affirmation of faith: its proof lies 
beyond reason. But it is an affirmation which must be accepted by the 
Christian reason as well as by the Christian conscience, for it is indispensable 
to a Church which is destined to embrace humanity. The declaration that 
«« Jesus is God” is inadequate and ambiguous, as Mr Edwyn Bevan has 
acutely pointed out in a recent essay: ! the declaration that “‘ Jesus is a God ” 
is heretical and futile. Some years ago, reading a notice set up at the en- 
trance of a Coptic Church in Cairo—‘‘ Give us money for the sake of our 
God Jesus ”—I remember saying to myself, ‘‘ No wonder these Christians 
are absolutely incapable of converting Muhammadans to the Christian 
Faith.” But I am equally sure that the declaration “‘ Jesus is Man ” or “‘ Jesus 
is the Man” is equally inadequate. Historically no victorious form of 
Christianity has conquered with that declaration alone. It is the conviction 
that Unitarianism has failed just in so far as it has shrunk from presenting 
Jesus Christ as God and Man which makes Modern Churchmen feel the 
inadequacy of Unitarianism. 

Again, in the eyes of the Modern Churchman, the dogma of the Trinity 
is too lightly dismissed by the Unitarians. The Modern Churchman, 
whilst he feels the objections to the traditional form of that doctrine, and 
the ludicrous, not to say devastating, misunderstandings to which it is 
exposed, yet regards it as the best doctrine of God in existence. It contains 
and retains spiritual, moral, and even metaphysical values which Buddhistic 
Pantheism, Islamic Deism, and Unitarian Theism do not possess. The doc- 
trine of a Divine Being transcendent, immanent, incarnate, the God of 
nature, the God of history, the God of the rational, moral, and spiritual 
consciousness in man, is preserved in a practical and popular form by its 
means. Certainly, there is need that its antiquated and ambiguous defini- 
tions should be developed and restated, but the Modern Churchman 
declines to part with it.2 The doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is a good 
doctrine of God to live with and a good doctrine of God to live by. There 
are in it, as’ St Augustine said of oly Scripture, ‘‘ Pools wherein lambs 
may drink, and depths wherein elephants must swim.” Its seemingly 
self-contradictory affirmations preserve a practical balance which other 
doctrines of God fail to secure. A careful study of the life of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, the true father of English Modernism, himself brought 


1 Hellenism and Christianity (Geo. Allen & Unwin, 1921) p 270. 
2 Such a restatement is thus summarized by Professor E. Ménégoz in his Etude sur le Dogme 
de Ja Trinité (Paris, Librairie Fischbacher, 1898): ‘+ 

“Nous pouvons maintenant formuler notre notion de la Trinité; le Pére, c’est le Dieu 
transcendant; le Lagos, c’est le Dieu immanent dans I’humanité, se révélant dans l’histoire 

et manifesté dans sa plénitude en Jésus-Christ; le Saint-Esprit, c’est le Dieu interne, immanent 

en nous, rendant témoignage 4 notre esprit. Plus bri¢vement: le Pére est le Dieu transcendant, 

le Fils est le Dieu immanent objectivé, le Saint-Esprit est le Dieu immanent subjectif. Et ces 


trois ne sont qu’un ” (p. 23). 
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up in Unitarianism, brings out in striking fashion both the strength and 
the weakness of Unitarianism in this matter.! 

There is another matter connected with dogma in which the Modern 
Churchman is not in agreement with the traditional Unitarian. This is 
the proper proof of dogma. Luther held that to produce an efficient 
theology three conditions were necessary: sentatio, oratio, meditatio—moral 
effort, prayer, reflection. And Anselm, a greater theologian than Luther, 
said ‘‘ Pectus facit theologum.” ‘The Modern Churchman feels that a dogma 
must satisfy a threefold test before it can be regarded as true. No dogma 
can be accepted which is irrational; neither can it be accepted if it outrages 
the moral consciousness; nor can it be accepted if it removes its holder 
from communion with God. This testing of dogma is a slow and difficult 
process. The supreme test of dogma is the test of the moral and spiritual 
character of those who hold it. Of dogmas as of trees, “‘ by their fruits 
ye shall know them.” However rational a dogma might seem to be which 
in practice made Christians sullen and exclusive, however rational a dogma 
might seem to be which deprived them of faith and hope in God and 
communion with God, the Modern Churchman could only regard it as 
either untrue or wrongly formulated. 

The traditional Unitarian, like the traditional Churchman, seems to ‘ie 
Modern Churchman to be too intellectualist or rationalist in his conception 
of the proper proof of dogma. But here, as in other matters, the modern 
Unitarian and the Modern Churchman are drawing together. 

Here I ought perhaps to enter a caveat. The Modern Churchman in this 
matter would not vilify reason, nor would he side with those traditional 
Churchmen.who seem to think that an alleged historical fact can be proved 
to be an historical fact by appealing to the evident comfort or even moral 
strength which it gives to those who believe it to be historical. An alleged 
historical fact can only be proved to be a fact by its proper historical evidence. 
Nevertheless, it may contain, though purely mythological, certain moral or 
spiritual values which ought to be retained in the Christian Faith; and it is 
the duty of the theologian to discover how this can be done; but he will 
only achieve this if, in addition to the rational test of the truth of dogma, 
he has also a moral and spiritual test. 

There is another matter in which Unitarians and Modern Churchmen 
differ. It is in their liturgical ideals. No reader of The Autobiography of 
Mark Rutherford, with its account of Unitarian worship in the smaller 
centres, can feel attracted by its unemotional and unasthetic Puritanism, 
But here again the modern Unitarians have made great strides in the larger 
centres, and dullness, coldness, and ugliness are being eliminated from their 
public worship. But this is not all. The Modern Churchman could not 
feel at home in an assembly for Divine worship from which the worship 
of Jesus is definitely excluded. There seems to be subconsciously present 
in such worship the chilling influence of a great negation. The worship 
of Christ goes back to Stephen the proto-nartyr, who dies with the prayer 
on his lips, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” Moreover, in that most 
triumphant of Christian writings, the Apocalypse of John, the redeemed, 
although they worship neither saints nor angels, yet unite in adoration and 


1 Life and Letters of F. D. Maurice, by his son (Macmillans). See especially his letter to 
D. J. Vaughan, Vol. II, p. 349 (1884). 
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in offering thanksgiving and blessing and honour and power to Him thai 
sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb. Such worship seems to the 
Modern Churchman the best form for the affirmation of the belief in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation to take. The language of devotion, as in the 
Te Deum, or Gloria in excelsis, is superior in every way to the language of 
dogma, and, as Tyrrell emphatically urged, /ex orandi is lex credendi. Mote- 
over, it was by Christ-worship that the great James Martineau saw “a way 
out of the Trinitarian Controversy.” It is worth while to give an outline 
of his argument: 

To understand the Father of the early Church [he says], you must go back till 
you reach a primeval solitude. Not mere vacancy do you find there, but a poised 
and brooding cloud. To this dormant potency, that is but does not breathe, 
theologians gave the name of Father. 


The Father, 


contemplated in himself, presents only a bare immensity—a dark blank of 
possibility—the occult potency of all perfection, but itself realizes none. 


The Father, he affirms, is absent from the Unitarian creed. Unitarians, he 
contends, really worship the Son, though they call on Him as the Father. 
Examine (he would say to the Unitarians) 


what you mean when you speak of God: what are the attributes, what the acts, 
that mark Him to our mind? Creative thought, guiding Providence, redeeming 
grace . . . they are the distinctive characteristics of the second, not of the first 
personality. Everything that you can say to convey a just conception of your 
God—that He spread the heavens—that He guards Israel—that He dwelt in the 
human Christ—that He rules the unsuspecting world, and abides with the con- 
scious heart of the Church—a// you will discover registered among the character- 
istics of the Son.! 


Again, Modern Churchmen differ from traditional Unitarians in their 
view of sacraments. For the Unitarian sacraments seem to be bare symbols: 
for the Modern Churchman they are effective symbols (signa efficacia). ‘They 
help, in proper conditions, to achieve for the devout and faithful recipient 
what they symbolize to him. The old Broad Churchman’s view of sacra- 
ments was much like that of the Unitarians, but the Modern Churchman, 
who is influenced by the teaching of psychology, although he does not 
take an ex opere operato view of the sacraments, is yet a strong believer in 
their power to assist the moral and spiritual life. 

But this difference of view between traditional Unitarians and Modern 
Churchmen as to sacraments is but an aspect of the greater difference in 
their attitude to the Church. The attitude at least of the older Unitarians 
was Protestant, individualistic, sectarian. Doubtless, it was the bitter 
experience of persecution and intolerance which Unitarians endured at 
the hands of their fellow-Christians, rather than their own personal pre- 
dilections, which was the cause of their sectarianism. It is no easy matter 
to love a Church which regards you with abhorrence because you love 


truth more than you love her. 
But there is truth in the saying Extra ecclesiam nulla salus. It is as true 


1 This summary is taken from the article “ Who is the Christian Deity ?” by James Collier 
in the Hrpsert JOURNAL, 1907, p. 836. 
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tor the Doctor of Theology as for the humble believer. The following 
statement by Auguste Sabatier will make this clear. In a lecture delivered 
to theological students and teachers he points out that there are two con- 
ditions needful in the case of the theologian who would serve the Church: 


(1) He must belong to his age; 
(z) He must belong to his Church; 


and for this reason: it is in his own soul that the religious principle of 
the Church and the philosophical thought of the age must meet and be 
united before they can generate a formula for the Church’s faith. Hence 
the theologian must live the life of the Church because the dogmatic 
transformation in which he is collaborating cannot be accomplished from 
without or by a foreign or hostile power.? 

The Modern Churchman has the deepest admiration for the Unitarian’s 
courageous love of truth and the magnificent fight which he has made for 
intellectual freedom in the study and teaching of the Christian religion. 
He desires for himself the same courageous truthfulness and for the Church 
the same measure of intellectual freedom, but he knows that to leave the 
Church is the way to defeat his aim. Everyone within the Church of Eng- 
land who is opposed to intellectual freedom is urging the Modern Church- 
man to secede, or demanding his expulsion. But, as it is not intellectual 
freedom generally for which he is contending, but intellectual freedom 
within the Church of England, the Modern Churchman must himself 
remain within the Church of England and serve her with love and loyalty 
if he is to gain for her that intellectual freedom. And in doing this he does 
not fee] that he is doing anything subversive or revolutionary. He is but 
reminding the Church of one of those fundamental principles, innate in 
her verv being, for which she must stand because she claims to be Christian, 
and for which some of her noblest sons have stood and suffered. 

Moreover, to-day, in the face of a world dominated by materialism and 
passing into agnosticism, the crying need is for Christian unity. We need 
the Catholic Church, but we need that it should be organized in such a 
way that it can become Catholic. To-day it is but a feeble congeries of 
sects, an ineffective aggregate of associations. The Modern Churchman 
feels that Unitarianism on the institutional side cannot command the 
future: it is not sufficiently comprehensive and many-sided. In the modern 
world it represents a certain Christian intellectual aristocracy, just as the 
Quakers represent a certain Christian mystical aristocracy. Both bodies 
ought, with their magnificent witness, on the one hand to the need for 
intellectual freedom in religion, and, on the other hand, to the need for 
spirituality in religion, to find an honoured place within the Catholic 
Church of the future, and, as a first step, I hope within a reformed and 
rejuvenated Church of England. But much as the Modern Churchman 
honours both bodies, it will be plain that he cannot leave the Church of 
England to join them. Such a step would be fatal to his ideal of a great, 
united, free, spiritual, historic, many-sided, Catholic Church. 

The method he has adopted to promote his ideal may seem unduly 
cautious to the Unitarian. If the Modern Churchman is cautious, it is not 
for personal reasons. As a student of history, he has two warnings before 

1 Op. cit., p. 84. 
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his eyes. They are contained in the history of sixteenth-century Protes- 
tantism and of present-day Roman Catholic Modernism. The Protestant 
Reformation, with the cry of “‘ Freedom” on its lips, passed from the 
tyranny of Roman dogmatism to the tyranny of Protestant dogmatism: 
abhorring the idolatry of the Mass, it substituted the idolatry of the Bible: 
it exchanged the Right Divine of popes to govern wrong for the Right 
Divine of kings to do the same: it taught implicitly the duty of schism if 
the doctrine and practice of the dominant party in the Church did not 
commend themselves to the minority. It split Christendom and weakened 
it, and it failed very largely to reform it. The Continental Modernist 
movement, with the cry of “‘ Truth” on its lips, has passed with extra- 
ordinary rapidity from criticism to scepticism, and from membership in 
the Roman Church to a position in which it is outside every Christian 
Communion. We do not sit in judgement on either Protestants or Con- 
tinental Modernists, but they warn our reforming movement against the 
dangers of sectarianism and scepticism. 

Mrs Humphry Ward, in her two books Robert Elsmere and Richard 
Meynell, presents the student of Anglican Modernism with the story of the 
two methods. In the former she favoured the policy of going out; in 
the latter she favoured the policy of staying in. Her verdict runs thus: 


The first Modernist bishop who stays in his place, forms a Modernist chapter 
and diocese around him, and fights the fight where he stands, will do more for 
liberty and faith in the Church, I now sadly believe, than those scores of “‘ brave 
forgotten dead ” who have gone out of her for conscience’ sake. 


With this verdict Modern Churchmen agree. 
HENRY D. A. MAJOR 


JANUARY, 1922 
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JESUS 
By 
KIRSOPP LAKE 


THE two theological questions which most trouble the Churches are the 
Doctrine of God and the Problem of Jesus. Of these, the Problem of 
Jesus is far simpler than that of the doctrine of God, though—partly 
because it can be stated more easily—it has raised far more controversy, 
and is oftener regarded as the touchstone of orthodoxy. 

The position is this. The view of the Catholic Church, which is also 
that of orthodox Protestants, rests on two propositions. 

(1) God has a “Son” or “‘ Logos” or ‘‘ Word,” who is a definite 
person, distinct from the Father, but not another God. 

(2) This Son became human in Jesus. 

The evidence for both these propositions is the clear statement of the 
Gospel of John. But they are not supported by the Synoptic Gospels. 
Dean Inge’s essay, Defensio Fidei, is the ablest recent attempt to face this 
question. He begins by saying that the Synoptic Gospels have an 
** Apotheosis Christology,” not a doctrine of an Incarnation: that is to say, 
represent Jesus as a man who became divine, not as God who became 
human. He might have added that neither is the “ Incarnation ” Christology 
supported by Jesus himself, who never claimed to be divine at all. And 
that the problem is whether we are to accept the view of Jesus announced 
by himself, or that of the Synoptic Gospels, or that of the Fourth Gospel. 

Speaking loosely, the Dean is right; but the matter is more complex, 
as he would doubtless have explained had he been writing in greater detail 
on the subject; for it may be argued that Mark knows nothing even of an 
apotheosis, and only shows that Jesus was believed to have become a “‘ Son 
of God,” possibly at the Baptism, and that the disciples (and perhaps 
Jesus himself) believed that he was the ‘‘ Son of Man ” (which only means 
** Man ”’), who would come from heaven at the last day to judge the living 
and the dead. This is ‘‘ Adoptionism,” but it is not necessarily apotheosis, 
for it is historically unsound to identify with God a “ Son of God ” (which 
may mean in Jewish language an angel, or a king, or a righteous man), 
and whatever the “ Son of Man ” means, it certainly is not God, and cannot 
ever have meant this to Jewish ears. 

In Luke, and probably also in Matthew, the matter is a little different. 
Son of God is in Luke definitely explained as meaning conceived of the 
Holy Spirit, and born of the Virgin Mary. ‘‘ The Holy Spirit shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore 
also that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God,” says Luke i. 35. Even this is not necessarily “ apotheosis ” to Jewish 
ears, though it would imply it to Greek ones. 

Thus the question with regard to the Synoptic Gospels and Acts is really 
dependent on whether we consider that the writers were Jews or Gentiles. 
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If they were Jews, there is no “‘ apotheosis ” probable: if they were Greeks, 
Luke almost certainly, and possibly even Mark meant that Jesus became 
divine, either at his birth, or his baptism, or his resurrection. But 
undoubtedly these books are “‘ Adoptionist,” and show no trace of a 
Logos Christology.” 

In any case, therefore, the Dean is right in his statement that the Synoptic 
Gospels do not teach the Incarnation. This doctrine depends on John. 
It might conceivably have been deduced from the Pauline epistles, though 
I doubt it, and I am not convinced that John is merely the logical out- 
growth of the Pauline epistles. I rather think that Paul and John represent 
two parallel currents in early Christian thought. But this is a minor point, 
and undoubtedly John teaches quite plainly that Jesus is the incarnate Logos. 

To past generations it was natural to accept this evidence as satisfactory 
because none doubted that the Fourth Gospel was written by John, the 
son of Zebedee, and represented the actual teaching of Jesus. But the 
situation was quite changed when even such moderate and cautious critics 
as Dr Sanday began to admit that the Fourth Gospel does not represent 
historical fact, and had better be left out in any attempt to reconstruct the 
Jesus of history, for there is no evidence at all in the other Gospels for any 
such contention as that Jesus is the Logos. 

Thus there emerge from the Gospels at least two separate conceptions: 
that held by the writer of the Gospel of John, and that found in the Synoptic 
Gospels. The opinion of scholars such as Dr Sanday is that the Synoptic 
Gospels are much nearer the actual life of Jesus than is the Gospel of John. 
Scholars have long known this, but Institutionalists have concealed it 
from the general public by using the ambiguities of language so as to state 
the results, while evading the implications of critical study. 

In plain language, however, this study shows that the central doctrine 
of the Catholic theology was unknown to Jesus and to those disciples of 
Jesus who first recorded his life. Even Bishop Gore, though he attaches 
a higher value to the Fourth Gospel than most students of the New Testa- 
ment, concedes that Jesus did not teach that he was God incarnate. ‘“‘ We 
can conceive nothing further from the method of Jesus than that he should 
have startled and shocked their consciences by proclaiming Himself as 
God.” Thus it is admitted that Jesus did not say that he was the Logos, 
ot was God. The Bishop continues: “‘ He had done something which in 
the long run would make any other estimate of him impossible.” This 
is far more doubtful. Did the disciples who had known Jesus ever make 
that estimate? Jesus confessedly did not say that he was the Logos. The 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke say nothing about it. They hold 
at the most—/este Dean Inge —a doctrine of an apotheosis, which is 
incompatible with a Logos Christology. That Jesus was the Logos was 
discovered by the writer of the Gospel of John, so that once more we come 
down to the critical question of the Fourth Gospel; for if that be not the 
work of John, the son of Zebedee, there is no evidence that any of the 
disciples who knew Jesus ever did make this estimate of him. It was those: 
who had ot known him, and had zo¢ heard his teaching who adopted this 
belief. 


1 I am not sure that Bishop Gore would accept this statement. If not, some of the following 
remarks obviously do not apply to him, 
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Dean Inge takes much the same position as Bishop Gore. He does not 
think that Jesus taught that he was the Logos; I do not suppose that he 
thinks that Jesus was himself acquainted even with the doctrine concerning 
it. Nevertheless he states in Confessio Fidei (p. 46) that ‘‘ The Incarnation 
and the Cross are the central doctrines of Christianity.” That is to say, he 
thinks that the central doctrine of Christianity can be something which was not 
included in the teaching of Jesus. That it was not included is now obviously 
regarded as true by the great majority of those who have studied the New 
Testament for years and are teaching it in the great universities of Europe 
and America. 

I greatly doubt whether the youth of the next generation will be willing 
to accept the proposition that “‘ the central doctrine of Christianity ” is, 
and always must be, something which Jesus did not teach himself. What 
opinion about Jesus is likely to be right? His own? Or that of his first 
disciples? Or that of a generation which only knew him at second-hand ? 

The Dean seems indeed conscious that his position is not altogether 
secure. On p. 51 of Outspoken Essays (second series) he says: 


I am well aware that there is a school of advanced critics who will accuse me 
of doing here exactly what I deprecate. I have made the weight of my theological 
position rest on a certain conviction about the historical Jesus—namely, that He 
was the Incarnate Word or Logos of God, a perfect revelation of the mind and 
character of God the Father. This belief, they say, is so improbable that it ought 
not to be held without overwhelming proofs, which are not forthcoming. They 
have drawn their own picture of Jesus of Nazareth, on the assumption that He 
was merely a religious leader in Palestine at the time of Tiberius; and they have 
asked themselves what kind of persons actually exercised this kind of influence 
at this time. Being for the most part actuated by a dislike of Liberal Protestantism, 
which they regard as the religion of the hated Germans, they have taken a positive 
pleasure in stripping the figure of Jesus of all the attributes with which the devotion 
of centuries has invested it, and have left us with a mild specimen of the Mahdi 
type, an apocalyptic dreamer whose message consisted essentially of predictions 
about the approaching catastrophic “end of the age,” predictions which, of 
course, came to nothing. I have dealt at length with the position of this school 
of theology in my former volume of essays. Its protagonist, Alfred Loisy, has 
shown himself not only a brilliant controversialist, but a very acute critic; though 
his last commentary, on the Acts of the Apostles, is disfigured by an extravagant 
scepticism which refuses to accept any statement as true when a possible motive 
for lying may be conjectured, This brilliant Frenchman has now completely 
severed his connection with the Catholic Church; but some of his disciples still 
claim their right to remain ministers of the Gospel, and two of them, Anglo- 
Americans and priests of the Episcopal Church, have recently written a history 
of the Christian origins from this point of view. Like Loisy himself, they speak 
with scorn of Liberal theology, and wish, apparently, to commend Christianity as 
a mystery religion of the same type as the Hellenistic cults which were its rivals, 
and with which the Catholic Church of the third and fourth centuries refused 
to make any terms whatever. 

If the historical evidence favoured this view, I hope I should not reject it from 
mere prejudice. But the whole theory seems to me quite perverse. The Jesus 
whom they draw is a psychological monster, a person who could never have 
existed, still less have founded a great religion. The teaching of St Paul is also 
distorted beyond recognition by these writers. There is not a trace in his epistles 
of the superstitious and unethical sacramentalism which they try to find there. 
St Paul’s personal religion was a Christ-mysticism based on individual experience, 
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and working from within outwards, as genuine Christianity always does, to 
inspire his devotion to the Church as the Tels of Christ, and his reverence for 
the two great sacraments in which the Church realises its corporate unity with 
its Lord. To suppose that St Paul, a Jew and a Pharisee, worshipped Chris 
“the Lord” as the Alexandrians worshipped “our Lord Sarapis” is really 
absurd. Fortunately, we know more about St Paul than about any other great 
man of antiquity except Cicero, and he has left no room to doubt what he meant 
by “ serving the Lord Christ! ” 


It will be observed that in this passage the Dean contents himself with 
making statements about books which he does not quote, ascribing to 
them motives which would be discreditable to any scholar, and condemning 
them—without argument—as perverse and absurd. I do not think that I 
am wrong in recognizing Dr Foakes Jackson and myself as the “ Anglo- 
Americans ” to whom he refers, though I certainly am not a disciple of 
Loisy, as that scholar would not be slow to state. Nevertheless I rather 
welcome this somewhat abusive passage, as an unconscious recognition 
by Dean Inge that he has a weak case, otherwise he would scarcely have 
succumbed to the temptation to desert his usual philosophic calm and sub- 
stitute adjective for argument. I should like to know when I ever said 
that Jesus was ‘“‘a mild specimen of the Mahdi type,” or showed signs of 
being influenced in my thinking by hatred of Germany. What I did say 
(on p. 287 of Beginnings of Christianity, 1, Vol. 1) is that Jesus in his public 
teaching claimed to be a prophet, inspired by the spirit of God, which is 
exactly what Dean Inge also believes, and the only difference between us 
is that I believe—and the Dean does not—that Jesus expected the speedy 
End of the Age and the Life of the World to Come. This matter is certainly 
open to discussion; but, after all, the Gospels as they stand are on my side, 
not on his. And though I have thought, and still think, that there is more 
sacramentalism in the Pauline epistles than some Protestants admit, I have 
never described it as or thought of it as “unethical or superstitious.” 
The Dean’s statements are a caricature of what I have said. I regret them 
partly because it is unpleasant, and partly because there is so much which is 
difficult and obscure in the history of early Christianity that we shall never 
make progress unless we endeavour to represent opposite conclusions with 
fairness rather than acrimony. But I admit that none of us are perfect in 
this respect. 

The true alternative to the view of Bishop Gore, that the identification 
of Jesus with the Logos was an inference made directly from his teaching 
and personality, is to recognize that the doctrine of the Logos was current 
in Greek circles, just as the doctrine of a Messiah was current in Jewish 
ones, and was due to the influence of Greek philosophy. That is no proof 
that Jesus was not the Logos, but it negatives the statement that Jesus’ 
teaching rendered this view of him inevitable. The substance of the doc- 
trine came from Plato and his successors, not from Jesus, and none of his 
hearers thought of it. It was only used by those influenced by Greek 
thought. To accept this, as Dean Inge appears to do, and yet say that it 
must always be the central point of Christianity, is a compromise which 
can play little part irt the religion or the theology of the future. It is an 


1 I note with pleasure that Bishop Gore thinks that I am right on this point; see The Holy 
Spirit in the Church, p. 127. 
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attempt to secure a position of which the foundations have been 
abandoned. 

For the foundations of the Catholic theology have really been abandoned 
by Dean Inge and his followers. He has abandoned the doctrine of an 
infallible Revelation in the Bible; he has abandoned the historical accuracy 
of the Gospel of John; he has abandoned the Christology of the Synoptic 
Gospels; but he has tried to compensate the weakness of this position . 
by the doctrine that the Incarnation of the Logos implies the “ trans- 
valuation of values.” This means, I suppose, that through Christianity 
we learn to find the highest values in unexpected places, and especially 
to recognize its contribution to the problem of suffering. 


The Divine life [says Dean Inge],! under human conditions, was the life that 
ended on the Cross. And it is worth while to remind ourselves that what is best 
for us is best also for others. The Church at present suffers as much from the 
vicarious hedonism of its social ethics as from the self-indulgence and greed 
of some among its unworthy adherents. . . . The controversy about the Divinity 
of Christ has, in fact, been habitually conducted on wrong lines. We assume 
that we know what the attributes of God are, and we collect them from any 
sources rather than from the revelation of God in Christ. We maintain that, in 
spite of His voluntary humiliation, Christ possessed all the attributes of the 
unlimited Sultan of the universe before whom other creeds are willing to do 
homage. But surely Christ came to earth to reveal to us, not that He was like 
God, but that God was like Himself. The question which we ought to ask is: 
* Since Christ is God, what may we infer about the nature of God?” Iam not 
assuming that such sayings as “ I and my Father are one ” are certainly historical. 
It is enough that He spoke and acted as one fully possessed by the Spirit of God 


the Father. 


This is in part true and beautiful, and, speaking generally, I think that 
the gradual ‘‘ transvaluation of values ” marks every stage of progress in 
religion. Certainly it marked Christianity; but it also marked Judaism. 
Did not the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah have something to do with it? 
Moreover, is this transvaluation of values the doctrine of the Incarnation 
as known to history? Is it not using the old word in a new sense? When 
did Jesus ever say that he had come to reveal that God was like himself? 
His message was not that he was like God (which would scarcely have 
satisfied even an Homoiousian), but that men should try to live in accordance 
with what they already knew of God. If it is enough that he spoke and 
acted as one inspired by the Spirit of God, why is this not enough to estab- 
lish the Divinity of other prophets? They certainly did so speak and act. 

In all this Dean Inge seems to have abandoned the historic doctrines 
of Christianity, and to have put up new ones in their place, some of which 
are beautiful, some of which are true, some of which are doubtful, but 
none of which ought to bear the ancient name of the “ doctrine of the 
Incarnation.” 

Similarly, in circles less learned than that represented by Dean Inge that 
traditional doctrine has been forgotten rather than abandoned by ninety-nine 
out of a hundred professing Christians, even among the clergy, who have 
long ceased to understand what it means. The clergy know the phrase 
Logos. They have “ heard a rumour thereof with their ears ” (as Job said 


1 Outspoken Essays, I1., p. 48 f. 
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of Destruction and Death), but most of them do not understand it, and 
know that they could not give a reasonable explanation of its history or 
meaning. The laity have for the most part never even heard the phrase. 
The “ Incarnation ” to some of them means the Virgin Birth, to others 
the Divinity of Jesus. These are two propositions which they can grasp. 
But the Logos-doctrine belongs to a far-distant period of philosophy, and 
it is impossible to feel much warmth either in accepting or rejecting what 
is not understood. It will be possible, perhaps, for some time longer for 
scholars like Dean Inge to think that this is the foundation of Christianity 
but the day may come when men will admit that they do not believe what 
they cannot understand, and will yet claim to be Christians. 

I can see only two real alternatives. It is possible that a Fundamentalist 
position as to the Bible will conquer. It will claim—what our ancestors 
all believed—that the Bible is a revelation from God, or, in the language 
of the zoth Article, ‘‘ is God’s Word written.” In this case it is a direct 
and infallible source of knowledge, co-ordinate with reason, not subject 
to its criticism. What the Bible states is true, because the Bible says so; 
therefore if the Bible says that Jesus was the Incarnate Logos the matter 
is settled. Nor is there any doubt that the Bible does say so. Argument 
would therefore be at an end. If this happens the Christianity of to-morrow 
will be Fundamentalist; it does not follow that it will be the religion of 
to-morrow. 

The other alternative is that the Church of to-morrow will frankly accept 
the “‘ Experimentalist ” position. If so it will not require, as a condition 
of membership, that we should accept any opinion about Jesus, even his 
own. It is incredible that any will insist on, though some may retain, an 
opinion about Jesus which was certainly not preached and probably not 
held by Jesus himself. But it will certainly study what Jesus thought of 
himself, and if that appear doubtful, will regard with interest the possibilities 
which critical judgment of the documents may suggest. 

What are these possibilities likely to be? 

The views about Jesus which, on the authority of the Gospels and Acts, 
may fairly be said to have been held about him by his contemporaries 
(using the word in a wide sense) are these: 

(1) He was a prophet. 

(z) He was the Davidic Messiah. 

(3) He was the Son of Man who would come at the end of the world 
to judge the living and the dead. 

(4) He was the Lord of a Sacramental cult which conferred Regeneration 
and Life through its Sacraments. 

(5) He was the Incarnate Logos. 

Of these possibilities the first three views are Jewish, but the fourth and 
fifth are Gentile. The first view was certainly held by Jesus himself, and the 
fourth and fifth were not. He may have held either the second—though the 
evidence seems to me against this view—or the third, and though I incline 
against this view there is much to be said for it. But either the second or 
the third, or both together, may be covered by the word “ Messiah.” 

Whether therefore he claimed to be the Messiah in either of these senses, 
or was merely so acclaimed by his disciples, is likely to be disputable, and 

1 That is, there is no evidence to show that they were. 
14* 
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still more will it be a matter of controversy exactly what Messiah actually 
meant at precisely that time. But I doubt very much whether anyone 
will think that such questions are important, except for the special student. 
No one will believe in a “ Messiah” in any sense in which the word is 
valuable, though of course mediatising theologians may continue for a 
time to explain that Messiah means an inspired leader, or whatever equivoca- 
tion they prefer; but the facts are against them, and their case has only to 
be stated clearly to crumble wholly away. 

The word is actually a title which the Jews gave to various highly placed 
persons in order to indicate that they had “ divine right,” and that this 
right had been conferred by anointing. It is an adjective which could be 
applied to any person who had this prerogative, or who was thought to 
possess it. If Hebrew had been talked in the seventeenth century Charles I 
might have been called ‘‘ Messiah,” for he claimed divine right. It was 
applied—at least sometimes—to Jewish kings, to Cyrus the king of Persia, 
to the Jewish high em in later times especially to an expected king who 
would restore the fortunes of Israel, and in a certain limited apocalyptic 
literature, which affected Christianity more than it did Judaism, to a man 
—(or son of man, for the phrases are identical in Aramaic 1)—who would 
be sent from Heaven to judge the quick and the dead. 

All these figures to which the title of “anointed” was applied were 
taken over at various times by Christians and applied to Jesus. To them 
was also added another to which the Jews never attributed the title of Mes- 
siah—the “‘ suffering servant ” of the Psalms and of Isaiah. Discussion of 
this subject too often strays into acrimonious argument as to the details. 
To avoid this possibility let me content myself by laying down two state- 
ments which no historian will deny: (1) that in every case the reference 
is to a man, not to a God, and therefore indicates that those who had heard 
Jesus, and produced the synoptic tradition, did not regard him as God 
incarnate; (2) all of them, with the possible exception of the “ suffering 
servant,” belong to the cycle of Jewish eschatological belief, which is as 
mythical as the gods of Olympus; though like them it has been, and can 
be, used as a medium for expressing high and ennobling truths. 

Therefore I think that the religious minds of the future will probably 
pay the same kind of disinterested attention to this “‘ Messianic ” question 
as they will to the details of Homeric theology. Specialists will continue 
to discuss it, sometimes even with warmth, but they will not think that 
their own religion is affected by it, or that the value of the teaching of Jesus 
or of the Evangelists depends on this question, any more than the beauty 
of Homer is diminished for us because we do not believe in Zeus. 

Similarly, just as Jewish Messianic doctrine, whether applied to Jesus 
or not, belongs to the field of Semitic eschatological mythology, so the 
doctrine of Sacraments giving Regeneration and Life belongs to the Greco- 
Oriental cults. Sacraments have, I believe, their own great value in religion. 
Myths based on sacraments, or sacraments based on myths, have been the 
door which has opened the way to Reality. That is true: but they are not 
the truth of history; and the historical doctrines concerning them are 
baseless. History seems clearly to show that the sacramental cults of the 


1 Son of man, as distinct from man, is merely a clumsy Greek translation, which no “ Greek- 
thinking ” Jew such as Paul ever used. 
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beginning of the Christian era were all similar in their general religious 
and theological character, and Christianity from this point of view was one 
of these. That does not mean that it or they were for that generation 
necessarily “unethical” or “superstitious.” It also shows that each 
sacramental religion had a “‘ myth ” or story of its own, and none of these 
myths seems to be really historical. Far the nearest approach to history 
is the Christian myth, which, as found in the Mass, tells of the Incarnation 
and Passion of a divine Son of God, who instituted the Mass in order that 
his followers might share in the glory which was his. Behind this there 
is history in the sense that the founder of Christianity lived and died. But 
not in the sense that he did so in the manner implied by the Mass. 

The second of the two Gentile interpretations—that Jesus is the Incarnate 
Logos—was the last to be suggested, though it ultimately conquered and 
absorbed all the other views. It has been discussed already. But it is well 
to point out that the essential objection to making it central in the 
Christology of the future, as it has been in that of the past, is exactly the 
same as the objection to the view that Jesus was the Messiah. It belongs 
to a general form of thought which is alien to that of the world to-day. 
It is, indeed, not so alien as a belief in a Messiah, or in Jewish eschatology; 
so that those who are highly educated in Greek philosophy can still assimi- 
late it. But it is not really part of our world, and for most of those who 
think that they accept it, it is merely a diluted form of ditheistic ! mythology. 

The statement that Jesus was a prophet is on a different level. Two 
questions must be considered, but kept separate. 

In the first place, what are the phenomena which make a man into a 
prophet? The explanation—admittedly imperfect—which appeals most 
to me is that a prophet is a man who at times feels that he is saying and 
doing things suggested by a power outside himself, so that he seems to be 
listening to his own voice, and watching his own actions, as though they 
were another person’s. That is the fundamental fact of prophecy, looked 
at, as the Experimentalist must always look at it, from the end of experience 
and not of origin. 

Secondly, whence comes this gift of prophecy? What is its value? 
Personally, I am content to say that I do not clearly know whence it comes. 
It seems to the prophet to come from without. Perhaps it does: but the 
psychologist is well aware that many processes which are really internal 
to the mind or to the “‘ psyche” seem to be external. The ancients all 
regarded it as a gift of God: with their view of the universe they could 
do no other. Nor is it probable that the Experimentalist will lightly reject 
the explanation. If there be, as was said above, a source of life on which 
men can draw for strength, comfort, and forgiveness, it may well be that 
prophecy is a stream issuing from this source. But the Experimentalist, 
if he really grasp the implications of his position, will emphasize the fact of 
prophecy rather than any theory of its origin. Even if it should appear 
on further investigation that it comes from within, not from without, 
the fact of prophecy will remain unchanged. 

1 I say ditheistic rather than tritheist;c because I have noticed that oa the theologically 
half-educated there is often some real belief in a Logos or in a Holy Spirit, but rarely in both. 
One or the other of the divine Hypostases is, as it were, left out in this rather disorganized form 


of thought. To avoid all possible misunderstanding, let me add that of course I do not mean 
that these last remarks apply to Dean Inge. 
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Nor will its value, for good or evil, be altered. ‘ Prophets ” have been 
the main source in human history of great advance and of great disaster. 
The Israelites and the early Christians understood this partially when they 
distinguished between true and false prophets, for they did not mean that 
the “false” prophet was not a prophet and only pretended to be one. 
They meant that he was inspired from the wrong source. 


The fact recognized by this distinction is real, though the explanation © 


is unsatisfactory. It led to the disregard of prophecy and to the erroneous 
belief that there are “‘no prophets more.” For its natural result was the 
remarkable verdict of Deuteronomy that if what a prophet says prove to 
be true he is a true prophet, while if it prove to be untrue he is not a true 
prophet.1_ The application of this rule simply means that you cannot 
tell who is a prophet until it is too late for his hearers to benefit by his 
teaching. Moreover, judged by this standard, after a sufficient lapse of 
time no prophet would be seen to be a true prophet, for none are without 
error—a fact recognized, though scarcely expressed, by the phrase, so 
popular in Oxford thirty years ago, that the horizon of a prophet is that 
of his own time. j 

I do not think that the Experimentalist is likely to accept any clear-cut 
distinction between true and false prophets. All of us are a mixture of 
true and false. The difference between the ordinary man and the prophet 
is not that between truth and error, but between energy and inaction. 
The prophet has always been the fiery spirit who has seen the evil in this 
world, and enjoyed a glorious vision of an ideal life where goodness, truth, 
and beauty are unveiled. Sometimes he has been a wise man as well as a 
prophet, and those who have followed him have made the world as it is 
resemble a little more closely the vision which he saw. Sometimes he 
has been foolish, and in that case the truth of his vision has not prevented 
disaster from following his foolishness. ‘The guide to correctness in action 
is reason, not prophecy; but reason by itself seems to have little or no 
creative energy as compared with prophecy. It is a critical, not a con- 
structive, faculty. Hence it is that a society which has no prophets perishes 
from inanition, while, if it has nothing else, it dies of convulsions. The 
condition of health is when prophets supply the energy and the vision, 
while men of reason direct and control it. The condition is one of a very 
unstable equilibrium; but that is always true of life. The only stable 
equilibrium is death. 

The Experimentalist will certainly rank Jesus among the great prophets 
of all history. He will not think that teaching is true because it is that of 
Jesus, but he will reverence him because his teaching was in the main true 
and stands the test of experiment. 

In the main true: I doubt whether the religion of to-morrow will be 
content to say altogether true, and then deceive itself into believing its own 
formula by leaving out or explaining away all which it does not wish to 
accept. 

The Liberal Christianity of to-day has not always learnt to do this. It 

1 Deut. xviii. 15-22. Verse 22 reads as follows: “‘ When a prophet speaketh in the name 
of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord hath 
not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it presumptuously: thou shalt not be afraid of him.” The 


sw of the language goes far to conceal the fact that this is merely the platitude baldly stated 
above. 
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does not wish—and quite rightly—to accept the eschatological teaching 
of Jesus. Dean Inge rejects it, and pours out much scorn on those who 
believe the Gospels that relate it. But the text of the Gospels are against 
him, atid the Fundamentalists are not likely to allow anyone to forget it. 
Either the Gospels are wrong, or Jesus held eschatological opinions which 
have been partly falsified by history, and have no part or lot in modern 
thought. 

Nor is it only eschatological teaching that is in question. ‘“‘ Resist not 
evil,” “‘ Love your enemies,” are precepts which cannot be obeyed literally, 
and are as difficult to explain away as any eschatology; they prove especially 
difficult in time of war, and though many preachers entered into a wild 
competition with each other in England and America to show that they 
did not apply to Germans, and in Germany to prove they could not refer 
to the English, it is doubtful whether the Churches really benefited by this 
interpretation of their founder’s teaching. 

In general I think that the Experimentalist, while reverencing the teaching 
of Jesus, will soon give up the theory that all modern problems of conduct 
can be solved by its simple application. In any sense in which such a 
theory would be valuable it is simply not true. . 

It is, of course, true that Jesus taught principles of conduct which cannot 
ever be annulled or become antiquated. It is certainly true that “to love 
your neighbour as yourself, and to do unto all men what you would they 
should do unto you,” is a fundamental principle of conduct. No man and 
no nation can habitually neglect it without suffering. But to suggest that the 
complicated problems of modern society can be solved by that, and that 
alone, is like suggesting that the writings of Euclid will solve all modern 
engineering problems. 

Nor is it even true that none of the moral teaching of Jesus ought to be 
abandoned. I think he clearly taught that riches ought to be rejected and 
given to the poor. He not only said so quite definitely to the rich man 
who asked his advice, but he denied the possibility (apart from the special 
act of God) that rich men can enter the Kingdom of Heaven. I have not 
the smallest doubt but that Jesus said this and meant it. I do not believe 
that he meant it as exceptional teaching. Poverty was his rule of life, yet 
I do not think it is the right rule of life, or that it is practicable if civilization 
is to continue. 

The religion of to-morrow, like its predecessors, will assuredly have 
much to say as to conduct; but it will have to work out its own problems 
in its own way, not by trying to find a short cut to their solution in the 
teaching of Jesus or of anyone else. For, as Schweitzer very truly said: } 


The historical Jesus of whom the criticism of the future, taking as its starting- 
point the problems which have been recognized and admitted, will draw the 
portrait . . . will not be a Jesus Christ to whom the religion of the present can 
ascribe, according to its long-cherished custom, its own thoughts and ideas, as 
it did with the Jesus of its own making. Nor will He be a figure which can be 
made by a popular historical treatment so sympathetic and universaily intelligible 
to the multitude. The historical Jesus will be to our time a stranger and an 
enigma. The study of the Life of Jesus has had a curious history. It set out in 
quest of the historical Jesus, believing that when it had found Him it could 


1 The Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 396 f. 
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bring Him straight into our time as a Teacher and Saviour. It loosed the bands 
by which He had been riveted for centuries to the stony rocks of ecclesiastical 
doctrine, and rejoiced to see life and movement coming into the figure once more, 
and the historical Jesus advancing, as it seemed, to meet it. But He does not 
stay; He passes by our time and returns to His own. 


The attempt to use the teaching of Jesus as a final solution of our problems 
neglects this fact, and is frequently made a cloak for preaching, which, 
if it did not appear to be based on teaching which all reverence, would 
be universally recognized as inane, ineffective, and uninstructed. When, 
however, the teaching of Jesus is allowed to belong to its own century, 
and is interpreted in that light, it gains in strength and pointedness and 
it becomes an inspiration and a guide, for the “ will” of Jesus becomes 
plain. His will was to deliver the message which he had to deliver at 
whatever cost to himself. That message was not one of peace to his nation 
ot of continuance to his Church, but of the unchanging verities of the 
Kingdom of God. The Experimentalist of to-day rejects much which past 
generations have ascribed to Jesus, he does not even follow all that Jesus 
taught; but he at least knows what he does, he thinks that the path which 
he treads and the light which he sees would not be disowned by Jesus. 
Above all, he knows that though Jesus was crucified it was Caiaphas who 
failed, and that no institution can permanently survive the deadening 
influence of those who place it above the reasons which give it being. 
To do this is the way of self-deception “ et propter vitam vitai perdere causas.” 


KIRSOPP LAKE 
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GRACE, PREDESTINATION AND 
SALVATION 


By 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


“ MERIT,” writes Michelet in the course of an attack on the Christian 
conception of Grace, 


merit is said to consist in being loved, in being the elect of God, predestined 
to salvation. And demerit, damnation? Being hated by God, condemned in 
advance, created for damnation. 


This was more than a passionately convinced democrat could swallow. 


Who can believe nowadays that God saves according to favour, that salvation 
is an arbitrary and capricious privilege? Whatever anyone may say, the world 
to-day believes, and believes with unshaken faith, in justice, equal justice, without 
privileges. 

Charles Péguy in his youthful anti-Christian period developed the same 
theme. For 
just as we are one (solidaires) with the damned of the earth... even so... we 
are one with the eternal damned. We do not admit that there should be human 
beings treated inhumanly; that there should be citizens treated uncivically or 
men thrust out from the gate of any city. Here is the deep movement by which 
we are animated, the great movement of universality which animates the Kantian 
ethic and which animates us in our claims. We do not admit that there should 
be a single exception, that any door should be shut in anyone’s face. Heaven 
or earth, we do not admit that there should be fragments of the city not living 
within the city. 

“No more elect.” The words are an admirable war cry. But a war cry 
is seldom, perhaps never, a truth. ‘‘ No more elect ” is the expression of 
a wish, not the statement of a fact. For are there not, in the very nature of 
things, certain doors which, for some people, must always remain closed, 
certain unescapable and foredoomed damnations, certain inevitable elec- 
tions? Pelagians and Arminians, Humanitarians and Democrats (under 
the different names, the heresy remains the same) have answered: No. 
It is always in man’s power to shape his own ends; human effort, right 
action are always enough. But not only orthodoxy, the facts themselves, 
it seems to me, condemn such heretics. For here and now, and quite apart 
from any hypothetical after-life, are not Grace and Reprobation observable 
facts? Unpleasant facts, no doubt—but so, sometimes, is gravitation,'a very 
unpleasant fact indeed, when at the top of a sky-scraper your elevator 
cable breaks. No amount of disbelief, no amount of not admitting will 
prevent people who have stepped over the edges of precipices from falling 
to the bottom. To put fences round quarries is right and reasonable; 
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to pretend that it is impossible to fall is silly. Michelet and Péguy, it seems 
to me, are like men who refuse to admit the existence of gravitation. 


To every one that hath shall be given and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath, 


is the formulation of a natural law. We can do something to limit the 
operation of this law, just as we can do something (by means of fences, 
parachutes and what not) to limit the operation of the law of gravitation. 
For example, certain social gulfs can be fenced round with legislation. 
We can make it possible for one man not to have political powers that are 
not shared by his fellows. We can abolish the extremes of wealth and 
poverty. We can give all children the same education. The operation of 
the law of Grace will, by these means, be limited; but we can no more 
abolish the law itself than we can abolish the law of gravitation. Occasions 
for the law to manifest itself—these are all we can abolish, and not a very 
reat number even of those. For though we can prevent one man from 
ving more money than another, we cannot equalize their congenital 
wealth of wits and charm, of sensitiveness and strength of will, of beauty, 
courage, special talents. To those who, quite unjustly, have much of this 
hereditary wealth much in the form of valuable personal experience, of 
knowledge, power and social influence will be given; from those who lack 
it, the little they have will be taken away. Democrats do their best to 
prevent any doors om 3 slammed in the faces of the not-having, or specially 
opened for the elect; but in vain. For though we can prevent one man 
from possessing political, economic or educational privileges not shared 
by his fellows, we cannot prevent him (if he is naturally gifted) from making 
incomparably better use of his educational privileges than they do, from 
spending his money in a more human and comely manner and from wielding 
wer over those who do not like responsibility and whose only desire 
is to be led. The man who said “‘ Plus d’élus” was himself one of the 
elect—at any rate, in certain respects. For a man may have (and will be 
suitably rewarded for the having) a certain kind of spiritual wealth and at 
the same time lack (and be punished for the lacking) certain other gifts 
and graces. Intellectually, for example, he may have and it will be given 
him; but emotionally and zsthetically, it may be taken away from him, 
because he has not. 

Humanly speaking, the Nature of Things is profoundly inequitable. 
It is impossible to justify the ways of God to man in terms of human 
morality or even of human reason. In the final chapters of the Book of Job 
God is justified, not by His goodness, not by the reasonableness of what 
He ordains, but because, as His strange, enigmatic and often sinister crea- 
tions attest, He is powerful and dangerous and gloriously inventive beyond 
all human conception; because He is at once so appalling and so admirable 
that we cannot sufficiently love or fear Him; because, in the last resort, He 
is absolutely incomprehensible. The wild ass and the untamable unicorn, 
the war horse laughing among the trumpets, the hawk and the fierce eagle, 
“‘ whose young ones also suck up blood ”—these are God’s emblems, 
these the heraldic beasts emblazoned on the banners of Heaven. The 
arguments uttered from the whirlwind—or rather the mere statements of 
prodigious fact—are too much for Job. He admits that he has been talking 
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about things “I understand not, things too wonderful for me which I 
know not.” ‘ Wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust anc ashes.” 
Job’s, it seems to me, is the final word on this disquieting subject. In 
Ivan Karamazov’s phrase, we must “‘ accept the universe” not merely in 
spite of the frightful and incomprehensible things which go on in it, but 
actually, to some extent, because of them. We must accept it, among 
other reasons, because it is, from our human point of view, entirely and 
divinely unacceptable. ‘‘ Wilt thou condemn Me that thou mayst be 
righteous?” God asks, and, without deigning to explain what His own 
righteousness may be, He proceeds to round off his extraordinary zoological 
argument with Behemoth and Leviathan. The one, God explains, ‘‘ moveth 
his tail like a cedar, the sinews of his stones are wrapped together.” As 
for the other, “‘ who can open the doors of his face? his teeth are terrible 
_round about.” Behemoth and Leviathan are more convincing than the 
most flawless syllogisms. Job is overwhelmed, flattened out; the divine 
logic moves on the feet of elephants. 

“* Merit consists in being loved, elected by God, predestined to salvation.” 
And “justice is not enough.” Michelet was angry with the Christians for 
making these assertions. But at bottom, and when freed from their mytho- 
logical incrustations, these assertions happen, unfortunately, to be true. 
Our universe is the universe of Behemoth and Leviathan, not of Helvetius 
and Godwin. Salvation in this Behemoth-world (to say nothing of success) 
is not the necessary reward of what we regard as merit; it is the fruit of 
certain inborn qualities of spirit (qualities which may be humanly meritorious 
—or may not); in other words, it is the result of favouritism and pre- 
destination. Justice is not enough; faith (in the sense of something non- 
moral, but somehow God-pleasing) is also necessary—indeed, in some 
cases is alone sufficient to guarantee salvation. Personal integrity, happiness, 
even the gene.al good, can be achieved by, humanly speaking, immoral 
people and as the result of committing unjust acts; whereas the just acts 
of moral but unfortunately predestined, God-displeasing people can result 
in damnation for the meritorious actors and disasters for those around 
them. In that strange and very beautiful book, The Castle, Franz Kafka 
has written, in terms of a nightmarishly realistic allegory, of the incom- 
mensurability between divine values and human values. Judged by human 
standards, the officials in his heavenly Castle are malignantly capricious 
and inefficient almost to the point of imbecility. When they reward it is 
by mere favouritism, and when they-punish it is as often as not for honour- 
able and rational acts. Above all, they are never consistent. For sometimes 
the moral and reasonable people find themselves rewarded (for it so happens 
that they are somehow God-pleasing as well as moral and reasonable); 
and sometimes the immoral and unreasonable ones find themselves (as we 
think they should be) severely punished—but punished for actions which, 
in others, more happily predestined, were counted as a merit. There is no 
knowing. And that there should be no knowing is precisely the “ point ” 
of the Nature of Things. In that unknowableness consists a part at least 
of its divinity, and one of our reasons for — the universe is just this 
fact: that it propounds to us an insoluble riddle. 

Here I must draw a very necessary distinction between salvation and 
success (I use this last word, not in its restricted Smilesian sense, but in its 
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widest possible significance. Cézanne never sold any of his pictures; but 
he was a highly successful painter, successful, that is to say, in relation to 
painting). Those who have talents will be rewarded for their good fortune 
with appropriate success; but it does not follow that they will be given 
salvation—salvation, I mean, in the present; for we cannot profitably 
discuss the hypothetical future after death, There may or may not be a 
posthumous Kingdom of Heaven; but there is certainly, as Jesus insisted, 
a Kingdom of Heaven within us, accessible during life. Salvation in this 
inward heaven is a certain sentiment of personal integrity and fulfilment, 
a profoundly satisfying consciousness of being “‘ in order.” (In sua volontade 
é@ nostra pace.) For normal men and women a consciousness of having 
behaved in a, humanly speaking, meritorious fashion is, in many cases, a 
necessary pre-requisite to this salvation. But by no means in all cases. 
One can feel fulfilled and in order for no better reason than that the morning 
happens to be fine. Salvation is a state of mind, is what we have in our 
consciousness, when the various elements of our being are in harmony 
among themselves and with the world which surrounds us. To achieve 
this harmony, we may have to behave meritoriously—but equally we may 
not have to do anything of the kind. It is possible for us to be harmonized 
gratuitously—in orthodox language, to be saved by God’s grace. 

The greater and the more exceptional are a man’s success-earning gifts, 
the harder, as a rule, will it be for him to achieve that harmony of which 
thé-censciousness is salvation. The poor in spirit are less successful than 
the rich in spirit, but they are for that very reason more liable to be saved. 
Thanks to their poverty, they are actually unaware of many of the possi- 
bilities of discord which it is so easy for the richly gifted to turn into actual 
disharmony. True, the salvation of the rich in spirit, when they do achieve 
harmony, is a better salvation than that of the poor in spirit; heaven has 
its spheres. But harmony is always harmony, and, on their lower plane, 
the poor in spirit are as genuinely saved as the rich on theirs. Also more 
of them are saved, both absolutely and in proportion to their total numbers. 
Cosmic injustice is thus seen to be tempered by a certain compensatory 
kindness to the dispossessed, who turn out after all to be the possessors 
of something which entitles them to receive a gift. This something (which, 
so far as success is concerned, is nothing, has a negative value) is their 

verty. The law of Grace holds good even here: “‘ for unto every one 
that hath shall be given.” The poor have poverty and are given salvation; 
they have no talents, and success is therefore taken away from them. Those, 
on the contrary, who have talents are given success; but having no easily 
harmonizable simplicity, they are not given salvation, or given it only 
grudgingly. It is almost as difficult for the spiritually rich to enter the king- 
dom of heaven as it is for the materially rich. 

Success is given to those who have talents; but in many cases it is given 
only when the talents are used in a, humanly speaking, meritorious way. 
There are also many cases in which the consciousness of having acted 
meritoriously is necessary to personal salvation. But to help to individual 
success or individual salvation is only a secondary and incidental function 
of morality. The essential “ point” of meritorious behaviour is that it 
is socially valuable behaviour. The individual succeeds because of his 
talents and is saved by grace—because he has certain saving peculiarities 
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of character or has performed some usually non-moral but God-pleasing 
act of “‘ faith.” Works are the things which save, not the individual, but 
society, which mitigate the injustices of a world, of which Behemoth is 
the emblem. Putting fences round quarries—that is works. 

Christianity approves of putting fences round quarries; but it also 
insists very strongly on the fact that the quarries exist and that the law of 
gravitation is unalterable. In this it shows itself to be thoroughly scientific; 
though it is doubtless not quite so scientific in identifying one of the non- 
moral conditions of salvation with belief in the Athanasian Creed. Demo- 
cratic humanitarianism is not scientific. Its apostles proclaim salvation 
by works and seem to believe that the law of Grace, if it exists, can be 
repealed by act of parliament. Not content with putting fences round 
quarries, such humanitarians as Michelet and Péguy paradoxically deny 
the possibility of falling. If people in fact do fall, that is due to the malignity 
of their fellows, not to the operation of a natural law. 

If the world is a bad place (and Behemoth is not remarkable for his 
virtues), ought religious miyths to be true? To admit the existence of the 
bad facts, to incorporate them in a religious myth, is, in a sense, to condone 
and even sanctify them. But evil should not be condoned or sanctified; to 
change what we regard as bad is the first of human duties. In the fight 
against evil, are not all weapons legitimate? One cannot disparage a 
thing more effectively than by saying that it does not exist, or that if it does 
exist, its being is only accidental and temporary. Purely practical religions, 
like Christian Science and democratic humanitarianism, make free use of 
these weapons of ostrich-like denial and deliberate ignorance. Seeking 
to cure the sick, the Christian Scientists refuse to admit that there is really 
such a thing as sickness. Attacking injustice, the humanitarians deny the 
existence of Grace. From the advertising agent’s point of view they are 
probably right. “No more sickness” and “‘ Plus d’élus” are admirable 
slogans, guaranteed to sell large consignments of Christian Science and 
democratic humanitarianism in a remarkably short time. But will they go 
on selling the goods? And even now, do they sell them to everybody ? 
The answer to the second question is: No, there are many people to whom 
these slogans do not appeal. And presumably there will be such people 
in the future; so that the answer to the first question is only a tempered 
affirmative. ‘‘ No more sickness” and “‘ Plus d’élus” will go on selling the 
goods to some people, never to all. To be accepted by most people over 
long periods, myths must be at bottom true as well as useful. The success- 
ful religions are at any rate partially scientific; they accept the universe, 
including evil, including Behemoth, including the rank injustice of Grace. 

A danger besets the scientific, the too realistic religions: they may find 
themselves proclaiming that whatever is, is right. Facts are not necessarily 
good for being facts; it is easy, however, to believe so. The human mind 
has a tendency to attribute, not only existence to what it considers valuable, 
but also value to what is. 

If we accept the universe, we must accept it for purely Jobic reasons— 
for its divinely appalling and divinely beautiful inhumanity, or, in other 
words, because, by our standards, it is utterly unacceptable. We must 
accept Behemoth, but accept him, among other reasons, that we may the 
better fight with him. 
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Grace is a fact and the law of Grace ineluctable. But a religious myth 
which took account only of Grace and omitted to speak of Justice would 
be very unsatisfactory. Nietzsche’s is such a myth. The values he trans- 
valuates are the social values, and he transvaluates them into the values of 
Grace. ‘“‘ Rien que les élus,” says the philosopher of Grace; nothing but 
the elect, and those who are not the elect are nothing. The law of Grace 
should be allowed to operate without restriction. No fences round any 
quarry; those whom Nature has reprobated should be encouraged to fall. 
Such a doctrine is all very well for chronically moribund men of genius 
living quite alone in Alpine hotels or boarding houses on the Riviera. 
(I myself always feel intensely aristocratic after a month or two of isolation 
in the Dolomites or by the Tyrrhenian.) But for the people who, in prosaic 
London or Berlin or Paris, have to do the actual pushing over precipices, 
for the people who have to be pushed... ? One has only to put the 
question to realize that a religion of unmitigated Grace simply won’t do. 

As usual, we must split the difference; or rather, we must preserve the 
difference and simply lay the two incompatibles together, Grace and Justice, 
side by side, without making any vain attempt to reconcile their contradic- 
tion. Mutually hostile, these two principles of Grace and Justice can be 
reconciled in practice by those who feel what is called, in the jargon of 
democratic theology, “‘ the sentiment of solidarity ”*—by those, in other 
words, who love their fellows. Some men and women have a special 
talent for love; they are as few, I think, as those who have a special talent 
for painting or mathematics. To the congenitally less gifted, Christianity 
and, more recently, Humanitarianism have tried to teach the art of loving. 

It is an-art very difficult to acquire, and the successes of its Christian and 
democratic teachers have not been considerable. Most people do not 
love their fellows, or love them only in the abstract and when they aren’t 
there. In moments of crisis, it is true, they may be carried away by the 
** sentiment of solidarity,” they may feel one with “‘ es damnés de Ja terre, 

les forzats de la faim.” But disasters are not chronic, and at ordinary times 
the feelings of most of us towards the damned of the earth are practically 
non-existent. Unless their case is brought violently to our notice, we 
simply don’t think about them. In time, perhaps, as the science of psycho- 

logy becomes more adequate, a better technique of teaching men how to 
love one another may be discovered. (Alternatively, of course, our des- 
cendants may develop a new social order, something like that of Mr Wells’s 

Selenites—an insect society in which love is perfectly unnecessary.) 

Scientific psychology may succeed where Christianity and the political 

religions have failed. Let us hope so. In a world where most people had 

been taught to love their fellows there would be no difficulty in reconciling 
the claims of Grace with those of Justice, of universality with favouritism. 

But in this actual world, where so few people love their neighbours, where 

those who have not envy those who have and where those who have 

despise or, more often, simply ignore, simply are unaware of, those who 
have not—in this actual world of ours the reconcilement is difficult indeed. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
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THE INTERACTION OF LIFE 
AND MATTER 


By 
SIR OLIVER LODGE 


WHEN men first take notice of the physical world, what is it that they 
apprehend? First they apprehend matter in solid or liquid form; and they 
appreciate it initially by its resistance, that is by their sense of force or 
muscular sense, bumping up against objects and learning to avoid them. 
Next they similarly feel the resistance of the air, and so arrive, some time 
later, at the notion of matter in the gaseous state, which may be said to 
involve some element of discovery, not yet made by small children and 
animals. After this there was a long interval, until some of the Ancients 
became impressed with the space between the pieces of matter, and so 
began to emphasize the importance of what they called “‘ the void.” They 
found that the universe consisted of portions of matter in its various forms, 
separated by empty space, which at first and for the generality of mankitid 
still seemed to be mere interruptions or gaps in the continuity of matter. 
Matter still seems to us the important thing because it is for that we have 
special senses. We realize that it has certain properties which we can 
easily explore, and only the most philosophical of us go beyond matter 
and inquire whether empty space or vacuum has any properties. The 
properties of vacuum certainly make no direct appeal to our sense organs, 
and must be entirely a subject of inference. Still in comparatively early 
days it was found that certain things went on there; that light, for instance, 
was transmitted by, or at any rate existed in, empty space. Light is generated 
by matter and absorbed by matter and gives us information about matter 
at a distance; but for a long time it told us nothing about what conveyed 
it, or indeed whether it was a thing that was conveyed, whether it was a 
thing that travelled with any velocity, or whether it merely existed simul- 
taneously as a connection between the particles of matter. 

Then in the early nineteenth century it was found that light had a definite 
speed of travel, which was the first information obtainable about the pro- 
perties of space. Light was perceived to be an affection of space, not of 
matter. It travelled at a tremendous rate that no matter could hope to 
compete with, a million times quicker than sound—sound being the 
quickest kind of effect transmitted by matter. Light at first was thought 
to be corpuscles shot out from bodies and flying at an immense speed 
quite freely, until they encountered some other body of matter, when they 
produced some visible or tangible or otherwise detectable effect, the first 
effect noticed being that they stimulated our sense-organ the eye whenever 
they entered it, and thus gave us information, not about the corpuscles 
nor about the medium through which they travelled, but about the material 
object from which they came. 
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The eye had the property of analysing this impression into different 
kinds of colour; but when this analysis was carried further, as by Newton 
it was by means of a prism, it was found that there were many kinds of light 
that did not affect the eye, though some kinds, the ultra-violet, affected 
photographic plates, and all kinds, especially the infra-red, generated heat 
in the bodies which absorbed them. Then, by more refined observation, 
and by studying the theory of shadows, it was found that light had a periodic 


property, that it involved a process that repeated itself rapidly at regular 


intervals; thus causing fringes and rings and bands and other interference 
phenomena, which could only be accounted for by something periodic in 
space and time and therefore akin to the periodic progressive phenomenon 
called a ‘‘ wave.” 

And so at the beginning of the nineteenth century the wave theory of 
light was born, not indeed wholly for the first time, for Newton had ob- 
served some of these phenomena, and had attempted to account for them 
by endowing his corpuscles with some periodic or revolving character. 
But the wave theory seemed at first to abolish corpuscles altogether, it took 
their place and did instead; it was thought that light consisted of waves 
travelling in a medium which fills space—this medium being possessed of 
the properties necessary for the transmission of waves. Accordingly a 
further inference was made; the medium which fills space was discovered 
and called the ether. 

Many hypotheses were made concerning this ether; right down to the 
times of Lord Kelvin it was considered an exceedingly rarefied kind of 
matter, and many attempts were made to investigate its properties experi- 
mentally, all of which ended in failure, so that some philosophers at the 
present day find themselves able to doubt whether such a medium actually 
exists. Everyone admits space, however, and time, as the two essentials 
to a periodic movement, of whatever kind it might be; and accordingly 
it is now the fashion to speak of space-time as the representative of the 
ancient void or vacuum, without necessarily supposing it to be a substantial 
reality, and yet admitting that it has physical properties, which we can 
hope to investigate by experiment. 

There is some doubt whether the ether ought to be called a substance: 
it differs from every substance so far known to us, yet it is very fundamental 
and therefore substantial. 

No one now supposes that the ether is a rarefied form of matter, or 
that its properties can be expressed in terms of mechanism or material 
behaviour. It is evidently something more fundamental than matter, 
something of whose properties we have very little knowledge, but still 
something of which the importance is recognized, so that the attention of 
physicists is more and more directed rather specially to it. 

The universe is now regarded not so much as an assemblage of material 
molecules interrupted by empty space, but rather as a great region of space- 
time interrupted here and there by a particle of matter; for it has now been 
found that matter is essentially discontinuous, and on the average rare; 
that it consists of minute particles separated from one another by con- 
siderable intervals, only joined up and connected into a coherent whole 
by the space in which they are immersed. And instead of explaining space 
in terms of matter, the attempt is now being made to explain matter in 
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terms of the space or space-time in which it exists, a study which has not 
pont aed much progress, though an immense amount has been dis- 
covered. 

Physicists have been helped in this quest by the incidental discovery of 
some further properties, which are now found to be really properties of 
space, namely the electric and magnetic fields, which to the Ancients were 
remotely known in the form of affections of special kinds of matter; such 
as amber, which when rubbed attracted light bodies, and the iron-ore 
called lodestone, which exerted a specific attraction on bits of iron. These 
incipient phenomena under careful scrutiny have shown themselves not 
to be material properties at all, but properties of the vacuous space in 
which the bodies existed. 

Faraday began this attention to space in connection with electricity, 


directing our attention from the charged bodies to the space surrounding 


them, and showing how the behaviour of the bodies could be modified by 
varying their surroundings. Conductors were only the boundary of an 
electric field outside them; all the real happenings occurred in space. He 
also mapped out the conditions of a magnetic field by the use of iron filings, 
which grouped themselves into certain patterns, illustrating the stresses 
and strains which occurred in the region, the vacuous region, near a magnet. 
He used filings as an indicator or demonstration of the magnetic field, which 
field was really independent of any particular mode of observing its effects. 

This extension of the idea of the properties of space has gone on develop- 
ing, so that when an electric current was discovered—which again was 
only in the nineteenth century—it was gradually perceived and taught that 
the electric energy thus transmitted by a conductor was really conveyed 
by the space round it, and that the conductor directed the path of the energy 
merely by dissipating such portions as came into it from outside. The 
rate at which a telegraphic signal could be conveyed was not dependent 
on the matter of the conductor, but was a property of the space around it, 
that the electric impulse in fact travelled with the speed of light; so that 
at one time it was uncertain whether anything really travelled along the 
conductor at all. Maxwell himself seemed doubtful about this longitudinal 
flow. 

Then, at the end of the nineteenth century, it was found, surprisingly, 
that electricity too was essentially discontinuous, like matter, and that there 
were small particles of electricity called electrons, which really were impelled 
along a conductor conveying a current. But the rate at which those 
particles moved was not known in most cases, and in the few cases when 
it became known it was found to be exceedingly slow, much slower even 
than sound, that it could rather be called a creep or a crawl than the instan- 
taneous flash with which the energy really travelled to the distant station. 

So once more it was found that in electricity, in magnetism, and in light, 
the really effective medium, whatever it was, existed in space-time, and that 
the movements of the particles of matter were only an index, a demonstra- 
tion, a phenomenor which could be observed; it was found that the 
perceptible motions of matter were consequent upon a real activity which 
was operative in that which appealed to our senses as empty space, or in 
other words did not appeal at all. And so gradually we have come to the 
conclusion that the atoms of matter and of electricity have no motive 
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power of their own, but that they are obedient to the resultant forces that 
act upon them; in other words that they take the path of least resistance, 
and simply drift wheresoever they are urged. True, the urging may be 
due to or in consequence of the existence near them of other masses of 
matter, but the urging is done by a machinery which is not mechanical, 
but rather what I should call etherial, that is to say by a state of the space 
or medium in which the particles find themselves. The whole of the 
activity therefore is a matter of inference, not of direct perception. All 


that we are able to perceive is the motion of the particles, but these are not . 


primary, they are secondary results of some primary activity which makes 
no appeal to the senses at all. 

Some conception of this revolution in ideas was dimly grasped by Newton 
in connection with his theory of astronomy, or rather by Newton and his 
successors. The very existence of matter was found to endow it with a 
singular property of appearing to attract all other pieces of matter, so that 
for the most part they revolved in orbits round each other exactly as if they 
were mutually attracted. This attraction might be due to an electric or a 
magnetic or a gravitational field, but anyhow it was not action at a distance, 
it was due to something which existed in space and tended to drive the 
pieces of matter together. Only their motion enabled them to keep apart. 
In so far as they moved they were supposed to be endowed with energy, 
and all through the nineteenth century this energy seemed to belong to 
the particles, until in the twentieth century Einstein suggested that even 
this property did not really belong to them, but was the sign and symbol 
of an energy which really resided in space, a far greater energy than any- 
thing that had yet been discovered, and of which the locomotion of the 
particle was only a faint residual outcome. The real outstanding absolute 
speed was the velocity of light. All else was relative. The motion or 
momentum of a particle could be expressed in terms of the space near it. 
The electric theory of matter had already shown that the inertia or mass 
of the particle did not really belong to it, and was in fact not constant, 
but could increase to any desired extent when it moved with sufficient 
rapidity through the medium; and further that the energy of the whole 
motion was representable as the energy of this small increase in mass moving 
with the velocity of light. The expression for the momentum my of a 
particle is p = V m® — m,2.c; that is a minute mass moving with the velo- 
city of light. So that this velocity ¢ comes in every time. The mass of the 
particle did not belong inalienably to that particle, but was due to the 
properties of the space near it, and was modified by the conditions existing 
in that space. In other words the particle had no energy at all, space con- 
tained the whole of the energy, and the motion of the particle was only an 
indication or index or demonstration of the remarkable properties of space 
near it under different conditions. 

But these conditions we have no means of ascertaining except by 
observing the particle, and accordingly it requires an effort to realize them, 
that is, to realize that therein is the real happening underlying even so 
simple seeming a thing as the locomotion of a piece of matter. Locomotion 
is the only thing which our muscles enable us to bring about, and it therefore 
constitutes the means whereby we explore the universe. When we see 
the needle of a galvanometer deflect, we say that it is the sign or symbol of the 
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unknown entity called an electric current in its neighbourhood; just as 
when we see a dead leaf careering about and apparently amusing itself, 
we know that it is the sign or symbol of an air vortex, which is the real 
activity demonstrated by the motion of the leaf. When we see a tree 
bending and moving about, its branches waving, we take it as the index 
of a gale of wind. The clouds drift about in the viewless air; the real 
happenings only make appeal to the senses by their operation on the inert 
portions of matter subject to their influence. Everything observable is 
completely inert; it is a mere pointer or index. The moral of it all is that 
when we seek the real causes of things, which is the object of science, we 
must turn our attention away from the pointer-readings and other index 
demonstrations, and concentrate on that which cannot be directly observed, 
but which can only be inferred by the action of the mind. 


ANIMATED MATTER 


Among the properties of matter which have been observed from the 
most ancient times is one to which so far I have made no reference. Certain 
pieces of matter were endowed with what seemed to be a real spontaneity. 
They were-not merely pushed about, like the inorganic variety, they seemed 
to move of their own volition. They were not merely pushed from behind, 
they seemed to have the power of anticipation. Their locomotion seemed 
to have something purposive in it; that is, it was directed towards some- 
thing in the future. They not merely avoided dangers in the present, but 
they sought for food in the future. They did many other things of a kind 
impossible to inorganic matter; they fed and grew and reproduced, and 
handed on their activity to generations ahead. These pieces of matter 
were called animated. The nature of animation was unknown, and is 
unknown to this day; but it was something that had to be investigated by 
aid of the behaviour of the matter affected. We had to study the behaviour 
of material bodies; and the properties of animated matter are now by 
bio-chemists and bio-physicists being carefully observed, especially in 
some of their simpler and more instructive forms. Experimental bio- 
physics and bio-chemistry are being pursued successfully at Cambridge 
and in America and Europe. The Strangeways Laboratory at Cambridge 
is an admirable institution, which I have visited, where the properties of 
live tissue are studied in their simplest form. 

The properties are very peculiar. There seems to be a certain size and 
shape appropriate to each live organism, although it is made up of a great 
number of cells, each cell having a kind of individual life of its own. So 
much so that if it is damaged, as by a wound or amputation, the organism 
tends to restore itself and replace the missing parts, with more or less 
success: as if there were some standard or norm which was aimed at and 
to which it tended to return. It is familiar that cuts heal, even in the highest 
organisms; in the lower, the recuperative processes are still more remark- 
able. If you cut off the leg of a newt the animal soon reproduces a new 
limb. If you tear a starfish in half, each portion replaces what is missing, 
and the result is two starfish instead of one. The structure of an organism 
does not depend on the food taken in, but on some controlling or directing 
principle, which is what we call animation or life. Any wholesome food 
is utilized by the organism, and is built discriminatively into its various 
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arts. The tail bud of a newt embryo can be grafted in place of an amputated 
imb, and there it will receive the stimulus necessary to develop it into 
a leg instead of a tail. 

Now let us think how this specific organization can be brought about. 
We had already found particles behaving in a curious way, and the causes 
of this behaviour we ultimately associated with gravitation or cohesion or 
with what we called an electric or a magnetic field near them; so that the 
behaviour of the particles was an sinmnetliahe consequence of those fields in 
space. I would press the analogy to the behaviour of animated particles 
too. The organism is an assemblage of inert particles; and yet it behaves 
in a certain complicated fashion, owing to the interaction with them of 
some unknown entity in space which may be briefly designated as “ Life.” 
It is this interaction of life with matter which causes and sustains animation, 
and must be the ultimate explanation of biological processes. 

Animated matter behaves very differently from inorganic material. It 
not only has a characteristic size and shape, but it acts spontaneously, and 
adapts itself to circumstances in a way no piece of mechanism does. A 
clockwork mechanism can be made to imitate the motions of a singing bird 
or a kitten, but it always does the same things, and is not affected by occur- 
rences in its neighbourhood. The live thing also is self-moving, but it is 
aware of what goes on round it, and can modify its behaviour accordingly. 
The differences between the gambols of a dead leaf and the gambols of a kitten 
are obvious, but when analysed are not hopelessly discordant. The kitten’s 
body is self-moving like clockwork, but the propelling force even in 
clockwork is really external to the matter. Thus if the motive power is 
derived from a raised weight, a gravitational field in space contains the 
stored ehergy; if the motive power is derived from a strained spring, 
the energy is in the elastic medium which unites the molecules of the 
spring by what is known as cohesion. Neither the atoms nor the molecules 
of a strained spring are themselves strained, they are merely altered in 
position—all that we can do is to move it—it is the connecting mechanism 
which is subject to strain, and so tends to bring the molecules back into 
their original configuration. The motive power is always outside the 
actual particles of matter, which in every case are absolutely inert. 

No difference is to be expected between a molecule which is part of an 
animated cell and any other molecule: all are activated by outside agencies. 
We imagine we understand the agency of gravitation and cohesion more 
than we do the agency of life, but in actual fact we are fairly ignorant about 
all. There is a difference however. In a gravitational or an elastic or any 
other field, energy is stored and expended: those fields belong to the physi- 
cal universe, and their energy has to be taken into account. In life appar- 
ently there is no specific energy. Life is not energy, it merely directs the 
energy which it finds available. All the energy-relations of an animated 
body can be dealt with in physics just like that of any other mechanism. 
No energy is added to a body by the fact that it is alive. Sir Arthur Keith | 
has recently spoken of life as a form of energy. I challenge him for any 
evidence of such a statement. Were it true, life would be convertible 
into other forms, and would have a mechanical or thermal equivalent. 
The phrase “‘ vital energy ” has been used, but to a physicist it is an erroneous 
one. “Energy” is not a vague, it is a very definite, term. People seem 
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to think we are using terms haphazard. We are not. The element which 
life adds is not energy but guidance, a power of directing energy into 
channels which otherwise might be unoccupied. Thus it is that various 
structures are due to the agency of life, from a bird’s nest to a cathedral. 
The mechanism whereby the stones were lifted is wholly in the province 
of the engineer: a living architect is responsible for the arrangement, but 
beauty consumes no more energy than does ugliness. 

Life makes no direct appeal to the senses, and is therefore an unknown 
entity. We only study its properties by the behaviour of the organism 
thereby animated; and to seek to explain those properties in terms of, or 
as nothing more than, the movements of inert matter, would be to throw 
away all our analogies and return to the physics of the eighteenth century. 
We know that as far as physics and chemistry are concerned the atoms 
of matter in an animated organism differ in no respect from those in an 
unanimated one; that is they are just the same in things which are not 
organisms at all, but merely accidental collocations of material, like a stone 
or a chair, of which pieces can be chipped off without the slightest attempt 
at renovation. (Parenthetically, I am not so sure about a chair. That is 
not an organism but is a product of one. It does correspond to an idea. 
It has a shape of its own, and if slightly damaged, or a leg broken off, 
it is very apt to be mended and its part restored by the agency of life.) 

We are not to suppose that life modifies the energy of an organism in 
any respect. All the laws of physics are completely obeyed by it, and no 
exceptions occur. The energy displayed can be accounted for in terms of 
chemistry, just like the energy of a steam-engine. The organism is in fact 
a machine like any other machine. In so far as it differs, it differs not by 
rebellion or exception, but by supplement. It moves with a purpose. 
So it is also with an Organ; the energy is all supplied by the bellows indis- 
criminately: all that the executive musician has to do is to direct it into 
desired channels. All these instruments have superadded to them a some- 
thing which, though it modifies the amount of energy in no particular, yet 
guides and directs it towards the attainment of some end; a thing never 
observed in organic matter. An organism in fact need no longer follow 
the path of least resistance; it can decide to ascend a mountain, or fly to 
Australia, or to do some other feat of endurance. It can direct its energy 
towards the attainment of some object, the overcoming of some difficulty; 
the foreshadowing of possible complications is within its scope. It has 
a sort of aim. It is not only actuated by experience of the present, it has 
memory of the past and some anticipation of the future; and its course 
accordingly is directed; but always without any breach of mechanical laws. 
The behaviour of animated matter is just as obedient to those laws as that 
of any other kind, but it is supplemented by a controlling guiding or 
directing principle—a principle which in ordinary physics and chemistry 
has no existence, and is never taken inte account. A living organism is 
the demonstration of a guiding and directing power, not of any new form 
of energy. 

This organizing principle is fully recognized by the philosophic biologist 
or biological philosopher Professor Driesch of Leipzig, and he applies to 
it the Aristotelian term “ entelechy,” a rather more complicated though 
historical name for an organizer or arranger or completer with some end 
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in view. I prefer to use the simple term “life,” for it represents the 
characteristic mode of action or manner in which life enters into relation 
with matter. In an article in last Saturday’s Na/sure (that for October 25, 
1930) Professor MacBride, the eminent biologist of the Royal College 
of Science, South Kensington, under the head of “ The Problem of 
Epigenesis,” reviews three German books on Embryology, and in so 
doing surveys the ground in an interesting manner. I will make one 
extract from his article, on p. 641, which speaks for itself and is entirely in 
accord with my own view. 

What are we to say of the experiment recorded by Diirken in which the tail 
bud of one newt embryo was grafted into the body of another near its forelimb 
and developed into a new limb? Presumably the cytoplasm of the tail bud was 
“ organized ” so as to produce the tissues of an adult tail. How then was this 
organization so completely changed as to produce a limb instead? No wonder 
that Diirken says that in cases like this, physical and chemical explanations leave 
us completely in the lurch, and we must have recourse to the conception of the 
“ biological field,” an influence not in the living matter itself, but in the space, 
presumably the ether, around it. 

I commend this notion of a bio-field as an addition to our list of gravi- 
tational electric and magnetic fields. 

It so happens that we have special facilities for observing the actions of 
organisms, since we ourselves are each endowed with a machine of that 
kind; moreover life in us, having attained in the course of ages a higher 
grade, has blossomed into mind and intelligence, so that we can study our 
behaviour with some hope of understanding it, and some hope of access to 
the controlling power which determines our actions. In this effort we are 
justified by the experience of our scientific ancestry; for we have always 
found that when a thing acts mysteriously, we find a cause in space which 
shall explain it. It is natural to seek for such a cause now. At present, 
when called on to explain a spontaneously jumping bean, for instance, 
we can only say that something in it is alive; and stop there. We never 
seek to explain the activity of live things beyond suggesting that they 
are alive. We may never reach ultimate explanation, but we are now 
seeking to carry on to the next stage, one step in advance. 

So it was when we postulated a gravitational field to explain the motion 
of the planets; we arrived at nothing ultimate, but we took a step in 
advance. So also when we postulated electric and magnetic fields existing 
in space; especially when Maxwell made the important discovery that 
those two fields in combination would explain radiation, and thus ulti- 
mately rationalize all the actions between the isolated particles of matter, 
including their chemical action. For it is probable that no piece of matter 
acts on any other piece directly, but always through the intervention of 
the properties of space-time or ether, which forms the intermediate link or con- 
nection between the particles. So now, when we seek for an agency which shall 
not interfere with amount of energy, shall leave that constant, but shall guide 
and direct the motion of particles, we must think whether any such agency has 
been cither discovered or foreshadowed in the present state of physics. 

And here we have to make use of the wave theory of matter. Modern 
physics has shown that, like the corpuscles of Newton, every particle has 
associated with it something periodic. The electron does not now appear 
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to us as a minute spherical charge and nothing else, it has been found to 
have something associated with it, a series of waves. In fact it is found that 
many of the properties of a particle of matter can be possessed by what 
is known as a “‘ group wave”; in other words that the energy of a particle 
can be expressed as the energy of a set of group waves, and that these, 
strangely enough, obey the laws of dynamics. Consequently it is realized 
that the particle and the wave are much more united than ever they have 
been before. A wave may exist without a particle. A particle can hardly 
exist without a wave. The waves seem the most fundamental things. 

The immaterial waves which are thus indicated, and of which a localized 

and identifiable group imitates the behaviour of a particle, have not as yet 
been properly or fully discovered. Something is known about their wave- 
length, and something about the speed at which they travel, which is 
quicker than the velocity of light. The waves are mere forms that convey 
or transmit no energy, they are in fact not effectively energetic, or so to 
speak real shings; they are more geometrical, they are called ‘‘ form waves.” 
Their progress is not like that of a material entity; and yet they are sup- 
posed to guide the particle to its destination. In other words they exert 
a controlling and directing influence without imparting any energy. They 
may be said roughly to act something like the rails which guide a 
train. 
We know too little about these waves to surmise how it is that they 
have any anticipation of the future, or can direct the particle along paths 
beneficial to the organism. All we know is that they have the power of 
direction, of determining a path, and that they do not interfere with amount 
of energy. They thus have some of the attributes which we have been 
accustomed to associate with life, or, I should say rather, with life and mind. 
For mind certainly is a controlling and directing influence. 

It may be said, and it is probable enough, that mind in itself belongs 
to the psychic aspect of the universe, and is not to be explained physically. 
In that case the form waves, if they have any mental or biological signi- 
ficance, must be only the physical agent utilized by mind and enabling it to 
get into touch with matter. How a psychic thing can act on a physical 
thing has always been a puzzle, and some unification of physics and psychics 
has always been sought. But if matter can be expressed as group waves, 
the connection with form waves becomes intelligible. We are now begin- 
ning, or seeming to begin, to get at something a which acts in a 
psychic way; and it is an advantage not to be lightly thrown over or dis- 

carded. It may lead to nothing, or it may be « step in the right direction. 
It is not likely to be an ultimate step; for after all what we think we have 
found is only an intermediary of a physical nature. 

My hypothesis is that these form waves constitute the physical mechanism 
whereby life and mind operate on and direct material particles. The nature 
of life and mind is still unknown, and it is probably not for a physicist to 
attempt a solution. It may be even doubtful at present whether these 
form waves themselves actually exist. They may be only another will o’ 
the wisp born out of mathematical calculations and speculation thereupon. 
They are represented by the symbol ¥ or its square, and are treated sym- 
bolically; to treat them as physical realities is equivalent to a hypothesis. 

But the way to examine a hypothesis is to give it attention, trace its conse- 
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quences, and find in it some flaw. Hitherto the nature of life and mind 
has been mysterious, and when we are involved in mystery any clue may 
be welcomed and followed. That is all I claim at present. 

What I am sure of is that no explanation will be obtained by a study 
of material processes alone. The particles of a brain are, like any other 
particles, inert. If they operate so as to achieve results, it must be because 
they are acted upon by something, something which controls the particles; 
something which can be expelled from them and whose interaction can be 
interfered with, something of whose activities their movements and beha- 
viour are the sign and index or demonstration, but which is otherwise 
unknown. 

Mental processes are demonstrated by the interaction of mind and matter. 
If the particles are damaged, the demonstration is interfered with or sus- 
pended. Mind itself is not necessarily damaged by damage to the brain. 
A hatchet used on a loud-speaker will interrupt its flow of words, but will 
have no influence on the etherial cause of that flow. Only the machinery 
is damaged; and accordingly the source, or mind, can no longer operate 
so as to appeal to our senses. If we cannot observe particles of matter 
we can observe nothing: they are our only means of observation. The 
whole of the real activities are in another, a supersensuous region, and are 
only known to us by mental inference. 

Note that even colour is a mental inference. There is nothing in external 
nature but rates of vibration: we interpret them as colour. So also we 
interpret a picture or a piece of music: physically such things are insigni- 
ficant. What is a poem physically? Black marks on a bit of paper. The 
universe as we perceive it is largely our own interpretation: though our 
faculties doubtless depend on our sense organs and on the information 
they have given. We have gone a long way beyond mere sense-indications 
in esthetic interpretation, but fundamentally we are limited in our percep- 
tions of reality. 

What Reality actually is, and how it might appeal to a different order of 
being, we can make no pretence to know. We can only grope along from 
step to step, and hope that, as far as we go, we are going right; though 
we are well aware that we are only animated organisms in a great and 
mysterious universe, the full meaning of which we can only surmise by faith. 


OLIVER LODGE 


APRIL, 1931 


In response to the Editor’s suggestion that the idea of “ guidance without 
energy ” needed further elucidation, Sir Oliver Lodge replied as follows: 

“There must be a difficulty about guidance without expenditure of energy, 
because many people have felt the difficulty; Arthur Balfour, for instance, always 
boggled at that. But I think his point of view was rather deeper seated, in that 
he could not see how mind interacted with matter at all, whether to impart 
energy or to change momentum. No doubt he admitted the fact, but could not 
see the mechanism; nor can I, fully. What I see is that the two functions, the 
doing of work and the effecting of guidance, are separate and distinct; yet both 
mean the exertion of force. e rail analogy isn’t a bad one. The rails exert 
force on the train, but they do not propel it one whit. You might say they retard 
it; but that is mere accident, due to the imperfection of matter; there is friction, 
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and the rails wear out; but there would be no wearing out of etherial rails, nor 
any friction. Tennyson adopted the analogy when he said: 


Let the great world spin for ever 
down the ringing grooves of change. 


“ A limerick complains of determinism thus: 


There was a young man who said damn! 
It seems to me then that I am 

A creature that moves 

In predestinate grooves, 

In face, not a bus, but a tram! 


** Anyhow the rails bring the train to its destination. Of course the real guidance 
was exerted when the rails were laid down, or rather by the mind that planned 
the route to be taken. That mind exerted no force on the trains; but it operates 
on them to this day. And the mechanism is fairly clear throughout. The train 
merely has to take the path of least resistance, just as a planet does on the Einstein 
theory of the curvature of space near a large body: not exactly ‘ curvature’ in 
the technical sense, as when we speak of the finite universe and the guidance of a ray 
of light round and round, but still a modification of the Ether of Space, so that 
an ellipse is the easiest path for a planet to take. 

“To press the analogy into live things, some vagueness still exists; yet I feel 
that life affects the balance of energy no whit: it does not interfere with its 
conservation: it merely controls the path of the particles. The physicists object 
that though that is true, and the conservation of energy is still intact, the con- 
servation of momentum is rather modified, for when a thing is deflected by a 
force at right angles, its momentum is changed, not in magnitude, but in direction ; 
and this is equivalent to the imparting of an additional momentum at right angles, 
in accordance with Newton’s Second Law of Motion. That is where the hitch 
comes in at present. We have to find the machinery whereby this can be done. 
And that is the main point of my article, and of my book Beyond Physics. The 
wave theory of matter is a recent discovery. It involves the perception that a 
particle is closely associated, and in some sense identical, with a set of waves 
—‘ group waves’ as they are called—which convey energy; and that these 
group waves are due to the superposition of another hypothetical set of ‘ form 
waves,’ called y by Schrédinger, which, though they possess plenty of energy, 
transmit none, but nevertheless are responsible for and form the groups. They 
do this in geometrical fashion, not involving any energy. They do not exert 
force on the group waves, either lateral or any other. The group waves are a 
sort of offspring or immediate consequence of the form waves; they inevitably 
move as determined by their constitution. Yet it has been shown that they obey 
the laws of dynamics; and the particle, in so far as there is a separate particle, 
has to go wherever the group waves take it. The best illustration of a form 
wave is furnished by a set of disconnected pendulums, all of the same length, 
oscillating with a regular succession of phases. A wave can be seen travelling 
along such a set, yet nothing really travels: all their energy is stationary. Groups 
of waves arise from the co-existence of two or more such form waves—somewhat 
analogous to ‘ beats.’ 

“* All this is quite recent, and the only question is whether the form waves have 
any real physical existence, or whether they are nothing more than a mathematical 
abstraction. That is why Eddington put up his notice, ‘No admission to 
philosophers during the alterations.’ And that is why my ground is not clear. 
There is much more to be discovered, but my instinct leads me to speculate 
beyond actual discovery, in view of the fact that here we perceive for the first 
time a guiding and directing agency which achieves its oak without interfering 
with energy. That on the one hand. On the other, the undoubted facts of 
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experience show that life and mind are just in this predicament, and have been 
doing this same thing all the time, without our having any idea of how they do it. 

“* My doctrine is admittedly speculative, but I think it 1s legitimate speculation, 
to be modified and supplemented and altered and improved in accordance with 
further progress in knowledge. 

“If there is anything in this letter where you as a philosopher perceive that I 
am making a statement contrary to fact, I hope you will let me know. I want 
to call the attention of philosophers more precisely to the problem that has to be 
solved, leaving the suggested solution to the tender mercies of mathematical 
physicists; who are not yet aware that they have tage the means, and who 
are rather scornful of all speculations not based on mathematical processes, 
and are at — inclined to doubt whether their abstractions have any physical 
reality, and indeed are doubtful about what is meant by ‘ physical reality.” My 
view—or rather my hope—is that their mathematical abstractions do not go beyond 
the scope of the universe, and that they will ultimately be found to be a faint 
foreshadowing of something with a real existence, unrecognized though it may 
be at present.” 
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OUR PRESENT NEED FOR 
MORAL EQUIVALENT 
FOR WAR’”’ 


By 
L. P. JACKS 


Or all the qualities needed to sustain a nation in the time of peril and 
difficulty, howsoever arising, I would give the first place to disciplined 
courage. Equal emphasis must be laid on the adjective and on the noun, 
and a strong emphasis on both. When great concerted operations have to 
be performed, or concerted sacrifices endured, courage without discipline 
is more likely to wreck the “‘ policy ” than to carry it to success; while 
discipline without courage would be ineffectual, if not impossible. 

And since in the life of nations the hour of peril and difficulty is always 
present, either in the shape of adversities threatened from external sources 
or of prosperities threatened by internal treachery, incompetence and greed, 
the need of disciplined courage is not only supreme, but continuous—in 
peace as in war, in times of good trade as in times of bad. Even when the 
Budget can be easily balanced there are always forces at work which threaten 
to unbalance it, and disciplined courage is needed to deal with them. 

Of late the cry for a more courageous type of statesmanship (to which 
Fascism professes to be the answer) has been widely heard. But it is to 
be noted that courage in a statesman is of no avail if the people behind 
him are cowardly and undisciplined. Cromwell without his Ironsides 
would have been a failure. Great leaders imply great followers (an aspect 
of the matter often overlooked); they are ineffectual without them; and 
though it is true that a brave leader will often inspire his followers, other- 
wise cowardly, by his own example, yet this he will not do if the followers 
are sunk so low in cowardice that heroic examples no longer appeal to them, 
or so far gone in anarchy as to have lost the willingness to obey an order. 
The conception of democracy as a multitude of little men led by a few great 
ones is obviously absurd, though not uncommon. A true democracy is a 
community of great citizens differing from one another only in the quality 
of their greatness; some great by reason of their capacity to lead; others 
equally great, but with a different quality of greatness, by reason of their 
capacity to follow; but all great in their common possession of disciplined 
courage. Democracy has no other foundation, save the sand. 

Disciplined courage is a quality demanding high condition both of mind 
and of body. We look for it in vain among the stupid and the ignorant; 
among the weak, the sickly and the neurasthenic; among the masses of a C3 
population. If it be true, as some have asserted, that “‘ we are a C3 people,” 
the prospects for disciplined courage are not bright. Undisciplined courage 
Vor. L. No. 4 15 
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such people will often display; factious courage they are not incapable of, 
but courage on the social scale, on the scale needed to carry a whole nation 
through its hour of peril, is a strain they are not able to bear. They will 
follow their leaders so long as an easy and painless victory is assured them; 
so long as there is nothing but marching (and talking) to be done; so long 
as there is nothing but “ profit ” to divide. But when the thing to be divided 
is not profit but loss; and the thing to be done is not a march but a battle, 
and the walls of Jericho refuse to fall at the sound of the orator’s trumpet; 
and the issue is not victory but victory or defeat—then it is that the ranks 
will break and tie up into mobs and bundles, fall to quarrelling among 
themselves and become as stubble under the sword of adversity. That 
democracy must prepare itself for these conditions by acquiring the dis- 
ciplined courage to meet them needs no further proof than the present 
state of the world and of this country in particular. Apart from disciplined 
courage the world can never be safe for democracy. Even “ good will” 
cannot make it safe unless the “ will” be “‘ good ” in that sense as in others 
—the will to stand firm and to keep the ranks unbroken in the hour of trial. 

Among recent historians, especially in our own country, a tendency 
has arisen to belittle the importance of war,as a contributory force in the 
building up of nations, to divert attention from battles, sieges and cam- 
paigns and concentrate it, rather, on the peaceful evolution of science, 
literature, art, industry, political government and domestic life. Much 
can be said in defence of this tendency, and much can be pardoned in those 
who are anxious to rid the world of a scourge so dreadful as war. And yet 
I cannot but think that the interests of peace are not well served by belittling 
the importance of war as an historical force, if only for this reason, that 
among the contributions made by war to the building up of nations there 
is one that peace can never dispense with, and which, when war no longer 
exists to generate it, will have to be generated by other means. No doubt 
the importance of war was exaggerated by an older school of historians; 
but to overlook it altogether, or even to belittle it, is the greater mistake. 
I would not accuse our pacifists of despising courage as an element of 
human character; they are often courageous enough themselves and 
sometimes, it must be added, warlike into the bargain; but I think they 
may be fairly said to have overlooked the difference between personal 
courage and that higher kind of it, in which the valour of the individual 
is combined with the spirit of discipline, becoming thereby social and 
co-operative, a much more powerful and valuable quality. A people 
composed of individually courageous persons is doubtless much pleasanter 
to think of than a people composed of cowards; and yet in the absence 
of discipline the former would be the more anarchic and probably have the 
shorter life of the two. 

Now, it is precisely this type of courage—the disciplined type—that war 
has generated, and that armies and navies, though happily not elected by 
popular suffrage, have represented in the life of nations, and represented no 
less effectively than parliaments have represented the nation in other 
respects. I doubt if armies and navies are getting, from our pacifist his- 
torians, the justice due to them as representative institutions—as repre- 
senting, namely, that element of disciplined or co-operative courage without 
which no organized society can survive, Certainly, I can think of no other 
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institution which represents it so distinctly and to the same extent. For 
though one can think of many institutions, such as a church, a political 
party, a trades union or an athletic team which demand discipline of their 
members and courage up to a certain point, I know of none other which 
goes the length of enlisting, training and disciplining its members on the 
express understanding that their lives may be required of them at any 
moment, and duties assigned them in the performance of which they are 
practically certain to be killed; and all this for wages that a trades unionist 
would scoff at. There are a few forms of service which come pretty near 
it in principle, though not in scope—the Merchant Service is one of them 
—but in none of these is the demand so explicit, so unmistakable, and so 
directly related to dangers besetting the community as a whole; for here 
the demand is not that a man shall be willing to lay down his life for his 
‘friends ” alone, but for his countrymen and his country. And, though 
a time may come, as some desire, when nationalism will have become a 
thing of the past, and patriotism “‘ the last refuge of a scoundrel,” who can 
doubt that the community of mankind would be built on the sand unless, 
somehow and in some form, it were furnished with the disciplined courage 
of men ready to die in defending it against disruptive forces from within, 
if no other. It has often been said of the League of Nations that its weakness 
arises from the lack of armed forces to sanction its findings. But ought not 
the weakness to be described in more general terms? Does it not rather 
arise from the fact that though the League has many a courageous defender 
it lacks the disciplined courage which the separate nations, barbarically 
perhaps, have embodied in armies and navies and trained to face death on 
the battlefield; and, lacking that, lacks also the dignity of a cause for which 
men on a thousand occasions have proved themselves able and willing to 
die ? What, indeed, gives greater dignity to any cause than the willing- 
ness of men to die for it? 

I think, therefore, that Carlyle (and the school of historians to which 
he belongs) is pointing a true moral, and one which a great nation can 
never afford to forget, when he represents the greatness of England as having 
one of its deepest roots in the disciplined valour of Cromwell’s Ironsides, 
and the greatness of Prussia as built up round the disciplined valour of 
Frederick’s armies. At the same time, it seems equally clear that our paci- 
fists are wholly right in discouraging the kind of militarism that is fostered 
by the contemplation of victories on the battlefield. The finest lessons 
that nations have learnt from war have not been learnt from victories, but 
from defeats, for it is then, in the hour of defeat, that disciplined valour 
best proves its quality. 

This is notably true of our own country. Rightly understood, I can 
conceive of no history more inspiring to the young than a History of the 
Great Defeats of British Arms—which nobody, so far as I am aware, has 
yet had the courage to write. There has been a great multitude of such 
disasters, more than our popular historians allow us to suspect. My 
impression is that no great nation has been “licked” in war so often as 
the British; most of the lickings being attributable, perhaps, to a circum- 
stance noted by Napoleon, that British armies, while composed of “ lions ” 
in the rank and file, have too often been led by “‘ asses.” Be that as it may 
the list of our lickings is certainly a very long one; lickings in many ages 
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and countries; lickings in Scotland and Ireland (English these), lickings 
in France, the Netherlands, Spain, Germany, Turkey and Russia; lickings 
in India; lickings by the Dutch in the reign of Charles the Second; by 
the Spaniards in the West Indies; by the French in America—until Wolfe, 
quite exceptionally, managed to lick them—lickings by revolted American 
colonies; lickings by Boers; lickings by Soudanese, by Zulus and by 
savages in general; ruined expeditions; fruitless attacks by land and by 
sea; capitulations and retreats; armies left to rot in Walcheren marshes, 
or ambushed and overwhelmed in Khyber Passes and trackless deserts, a 
solitary survivor escaping to tell the tale; Anson squadrons sent out to 
conquer a continent and returning years afterwards, reduced to one battered 
ship. If the general resurrection should take place as described by the Rev. 
Edward Young in the Last Day, it would be impossible to occupy any 
point in space near the surface of the earth without risk of being hit by the 
resurrected bones of slaughtered Britons, flying through the air to the 
Judgment from their resting place on some lost battlefield. 

And yet, in virtue of some quality of disciplined valour existing some- 
where in our people we have managed to survive it all. Surely, if any 
nation can claim to have learnt by the things it has suffered, that nation is 
our own. Is not that the lesson to be dwelt on in times like this when we 
are threatened with a greater licking than any I have mentioned—a licking 
in ¢rade? Is not that the lesson to encourage us in the present crisis, and 
would not the anti-militarists be well advised in allowing us to meditate 
on a record so inspiring? I do not claim that we are a well-disciplined 
nation; alas, we are not; but, thanks to the lesson of past lickings, I think 
we are better disciplined than some in the arts of meeting adversity, and may 
hope accordingly to be among the first to emerge from the crisis in the 
“* general resurrection ” we are all hoping for. 


After signing a petition for a reduction of armaments, as a measure for 
relieving economic stress (which the present writer has just done), thought 
naturally turns to the question of finding a moral equivalent for war. That 
financial economy would achieve a gain if armaments were reduced, and a 
still greater gain if war were abolished altogether, and fighting forces 
become things of the past, is sufficiently clear. But how would the moral 
economy of the al be affected? Here the question is not so easy to 


' The passage, of which the date is 1713, runs as follows: 


Now monuments prove faithful to their trust, 
And render back the long committed dust, 
Now charnels rattle; scatter’d limbs, and all 
The various bones, obsequious to the call, 
Self-moved, advance; the neck perhaps to meet 
The distant head; the distant legs the feet. 
Dreadful to view, see thro’ the dusky sky 
Fragments of bodies in confusion fly 

To distant regions journeying, there to claim 
Deserted members, and complete the frame 


This sever’d head and ‘trunk shall join once more, 
Tho’ realms now rise between and oceans roar. 

The trumpet’s sound each fragment mote shall hear, 
Or fixt in earth or if afloat in air, 

Obey the signal wafted in the wind, 

And not one sleeping atom lag behind. 
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answer. For there can be no doubt that war has played no little part, not 
only in the building up of nations but in forming our conceptions of the 
good life. Are not good and evil perpetually at war? Is not the sword of 
the spirit an appropriate metaphor? And who thinks it an offence to i 
of the Son of as “ going forth to war,” and of Christians as marchi 
under “‘ his blood-red banner”? Our moral vernacular is loaded wit 
war-making metaphors; it is well-nigh impossible to write a page on any 
moral 2 without dropping into halt a dozen of them. Just as our 
financial economy has grown to be what it is in intimate relation with the 
war-making needs of the State, so too our moral economy has derived from 
war-making elements that are integral to its structure, its vitality and its 
standards. And if in the one department the abolition of war would produce 
an immense saving of wealth, with its attendant possibilities, so in the other 
it would produce an immense disturbance and the need for readjustments 
all round, amounting perhaps to the re-education of the human race. 

Not that this should be considered an evil. Nothing is an evil which 
forces on mankind the necessity of its re-education. The human race can 
hardly claim to be well educated as yet. But if war has contributed some 
elements which have perverted its education, it has contributed others 
which have furthered it, elements that cannot be dispensed with in any 
conceivable scheme for its re-education. The chief of these is disciplined 
coutage, of which I have already spoken. 

Never was the need for a “‘ moral equivalent for war” more apparent 
and more urgent than now; but is it not equally evident that the said 
“ equivalent ” has not yet been found? We are unquestionably confronted 
with great perils, not less formidable though less spectacular than if a 
foreign foe were threatening to invade our shores in overwhelming force. 
If ever a situation can exist in which it may be counted a virtue to be willing 
to die for our country that situation is before us now. Yet nobody has asked 
us to show this willingness, nor are we spontaneously showing it. We 
are being asked instead to make some relatively small sacrifices; to bear 
a little more taxation, on backs, it is true, that are heavily burdened already; 
to have our unemployment benefit reduced; to pay a little more for our 
beer and cigarettes, to cut down our establishments, to spend less. on 
cinemas and to gamble less heavily at Monte Carlo. Such are the sacrifices 
we ate asked to make; but some of us are not willing; and others, while 
admitting that they must be made, insist that the “‘ other fellow ” shall 
make them. All this shows our lack of disciplined courage. The moral 
pe singe for war has not been found though an equivalent for the peril 

war is clearly before us. 

Nor is it easy to find. William James, whose admirable essay on the 
subject is well worth re-reading to-day, saw clearly that a moral equivalent 
for war must be found if civilization is to survive. 


I do not believe [he says] that peace either ought to be or will be permanent 
on this globe, unless the states pacifically organized preserve some of the old 
elements of army discipline. 


James was no enemy of the martial virtues, but confesses himself on the 
contrary a profound admirer of them, and yet a pacifist at heart. His 
proposal, accordingly, was not to suppress the war-making spirit, but to 
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sublimate it, by directing its working on a new objective. He had what he 
called an “‘ idea ”—the idea of a new kind of war to be waged, not as here- 
tofore, against one’s fellow man, but against Nasure. Huxley would have 
approved of that. This war against Nature has, indeed, been going on 
since the beginning of human history, but confusedly, without organized 
discipline, without strategy, without a unitary technique. James would 
organize it, make it a national art, inspire it with ardour, courage, and the 
high “‘ traditions of the service.” He would raise it to the dignity of a cause 
and give it a flag. 

If now [he goes on] there were, instead of military conscription, a conscription 
of the whole youthful population to form, for a certain number of years, a part 
of the army enlisted against Nature . . . the military ideals of hardihood and 
discipline would be wrought into the growing fibre of the people; no one would 
remain blind, as the luxurious classes now are blind, to man’s relations to the 
globe he lives on and to the permanently sour and hard foundations of his higher 
life. To coal and iron mines, to freight trains, to fishing fleets in December, to 
dishwashing, clothes-washing and window-washing, to road building and tunnel 
making, to foundries and stoke-holes, and to the frames of skyscrapers, would 
our gilded youth be drafted off, according to their choice, to get the childishness 
knocked out of them, and to come to healthier sympathies and soberer ideas. 
They would have paid their blood-tax. . . . 

This ‘‘ idea”»—which reminds us of Carlyle’s proposal for the “ regi- 
mentation of labour ”—is great and wise. Who can doubt, for example, 
that if every member of Parliament had served, under orders and “‘ for a 
certain number of years,” in James’ army of dish-washers, the laws on our 
statute book would be wiser than they are; or (for this must be added) if 
those of them who /ave served in the army of dish-washers, as I imagine 
some on the Labour benches to their honour may have done, had also 
served in the army of bankers, not mentioned by James, without which 
the armies of dish-washers, tunnel-makers and the rest would be apt to 
get into difficulties in respect to their commissariat. A great and wise 
“idea”? unquestionably. But is it a moral equivalent for war? Would 
our gilded youth have “ paid their blood-tax”” when the nonsense had 
thus been knocked out of them? 

Up to a point, yes; but completely and essentially, no. In none of the 
“* armies ” indicated by James, nor in any others of like nature that might 
be added to them, is willingness to lay down one’s life under orders essential 
to the service demanded and integral to its very nature. All these vocations 
are indeed arduous and some of them dangerous enough. The individual 
** soldier ” working on the frame of a skyscraper must have a strong nerve, 
for he will be dashed to pieces if he takes a false step; but he is under no 
obligation whatever to give his life for the skyscraper nor for the “‘ society ” 
in whose interests he is building it. This is not to say that he is less brave 
or devoted than the soldier on the battlefield. He may be braver and more 
devoted. But the ethical conditions of his service are widely different; 
the one is not the “‘ equivalent ” of the other. Not equivalent in the nature 
of the risk involved, not equivalent in the moral quality needed to encounter 
the risk. In the one case, it is the personal courage of an individual acting 
freely as occasion demands; in the other, it is the co-operative courage of 
men facing death in disciplined loyalty one to another and to the “‘ cause.” 
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In the irrationality of war, if in nothing else—and I cannot but think 
that the attractiveness of war for us original sinners largely derives from 
its irrationality—there is something that separates its discipline foto orbe 
from the eminently rational discipline recommended by James; and the 
difference is hardly less between his disciplined contact with the ‘‘ founda- 
tions of the higher life,”” no matter how “ hard and sour,” so salutary for 
our gilded youth, and that disciplined contact with death, described by 
Tennyson; ‘‘ Theirs not to reason why; Theirs but to do and die.” If 
we reflect on the episode, irrational to the core, which suggested these 
lines, an episode to which the war history of every nation has some parallel, 
we can hardly fail to realize that James’ admirable “‘ idea ” does not furnish 
even a practical substitute, far less a moral equivalent, for war. What 
James has given us is an extremely valuable suggestion for the social 
education of our gilded youth; but the moral equivalent for war, so 
urgently needed in the present crisis, is still unfound. The comment of 
the French Marshal is more applicable to James’ ‘‘ equivalent” than to 
Balaklava—“ c’est magnifique, mais ce nest pas la guerre.” 

If other “‘ equivalents ” be examined, and many have been offered, the 
same conclusion awaits us. Whatsoever outlets for the love of danger 
or the spirit of adventure we may provide, training in strength and endur- 
ance, habituation to hard knocks taken without squealing, manly sports 
involving the team spirit, ‘‘ playing the game ” in all its forms, these, taken 
singly or taken together, are good, but they are not moral equivalents for 
war. None of them grasps the nettle. None of them is explicitly based 
on that willingness to die for the common cause which society justly demands 
of its members when it finds itself threatened with destruction, whether 
by armed enemies as in 1914, or by economic causes as now. None of 
them takes account of the fact that what we call the “‘ supreme sacrifice ” 
differs not only in degree but in kind from all other sacrifices demanded 
of men, a difference of which the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
gives a cogent reminder to his readers, already visited with many perse- 
cutions, “‘ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving against sin.”” Courage 
may be involved in them all, even disciplined courage in some; but the 
co-operative courage expressly disciplined for a fighting encounter with 
death is lacking in every one. The Battle of Waterloo was not won on the 
playing fields of Eton. It was won by the victors in face of a challenge 
which the playing fields of Eton, with all their salutary demands, do not 
provide, and it was lost by the vanquished (an important point to remember) 
under conditions precisely the same. And not only did thousands of com- 
batants make “‘the supreme sacrifice” that day, but in many places—a 
significant difference—they made it in rows, without breaking their ranks, 
and lay as though they had been cut down by a mower’s scythe. Even 
the gossiping Creevey, who visited the battlefield next day, was struck 
by that. Seekers of a “ moral equivalent” should consider these rows, 
and what they symbolize for the new discipline that is to replace the disci- 
pline of war. 

Dangerous as our state may be in the absence of a moral equivalent for 
war, it is only made more dangerous by thinking we have found the equiva- 
lent when, clearly, we have not. It is certainly wiser to leave it unfound 
than to set it up in a fictitious form. And unfound I am content to leave it; 
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but on one condition—that the re-education of the human race is vigorously 
undertaken meanwhile. The equivalent cannot be created by a “ policy 
of planning,” any more than a new religion can be invented, though that, too, 
may be equally needed. 

What the re-education of the human race would involve is here too 
large a question to discuss. But I may say in general that the essence of it 
would be the breeding and multiplication of great citizens, and the training 
of them to that high condition of body and mind in which alone they can 
face the perennial danger that besets civilization and competently perform 
the duties incident to democracy. This given, disciplined courage would 
arise spontaneously, creating its own forms, and the people in times of 
peril would stand together like an embattled army ready “‘to pay their 
blood-tax ” and to fall in rows for the common cause. For is it not eternally 
true that nothing in this world is finally worth living for, unless it is worth 
dying for as well? 

These results will be long in coming to pass, and the present emergency 
cannot wait for them. But, happily, the age-long discipline of wars has not 
been thrown away on our people. It still survives, feebly in most of us, 
but strongly in others. These, we know, will stand firm. Minority though 
they be, their numbers are yet sufficient to present a formidable front to 
impending disaster. I think their example will steady the rest of us. Not 
yet are we sunk so low in cowardice and the love of comfort that heroic 
examples make no appeal. Not yet has anarchy wholly dispossessed us 
of power to respond to the word of command. 

L. P. JACKS 


JANUARY, 1932 
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AN OLD MAN LOOKS AT THE 
WORLD 


By 
THE VERY REV W.R. INGE 


Habet mundus noctes suas et non as. So said St Bernard, who lived in a 
dark age. To all! appearance the lights are now going out all over Europe 
and beyond. 


The last fifty years ir Aldous Huxley (Ends and Means, p. 7)| have witnessed 
a great retreat towards idolatry. By the only acceptable criterion of progress, 
the world is manifestly in regression. 


Not to speak of the devil, who.after shamming dead in the nineteenth century 
has come out roaring, there has been a revolt of the submerged population 
of the mind, the unconscious, to which some writers pay a wholly un- 
deserved respect. Our unconscious or subconscious consists mainly of a 
brute, a savage, and a child. The brute, no longer in a state of innocence, 
follows the instincts of the jungle. The savage has long been in evidence 
in blood-sports, in militarism, and in the adornment or distortion of the 
female body—in imitation of the pouter pigeon, the pyramid, the wasp, 
and the camel (artificial steatopygia). Puerilism is rampant in insane 
excitement over games, and in the lamentable state of our fine arts. 

The latest acquisitions of homo sapiens, the intelligence and the soul, are 
scorned or denied existence. William James congratulates Bergson on 
having killed “that beast the intellect.” Behaviourism leaves us nothing 
but behaviour, and therefore can allow no value to its own philosophy. 
Those who long ago lost faith in God have now lost faith in man, Science 
no longer shares the confidence of Lucretius: 

Hunc igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necesse est 
Non radii solis nec lucida tela diei 
Discutiant sed naturae species ratioque. 

Our physicists, by a sa/to mortale, take refuge with subjective idealism 
and even flirt with white magic. Meyerson insisted that science is onto- 
logical, and I believe the lamented Planck said the same; but mathematicians 
do not like being hampered with concrete facts. 

Humanity seems to be still Yahoomanity. Civilization is only skin-deep, 
and not even that in our horribly painted women. To justify this sombre 
outlook, we may take a rapid view of international affairs, of our home 
politics, and of religion. 

Berkeley told us that ‘‘ westward the course of empire takes its way.” 


In Europe this is no longer true. The discovery of new trade routes gave a © 


temporary advantage to the nations bordering on the Atlantic. Spain and 
Portugal, France, Great Britain, in turn took the first place. The nineteenth 
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century was our golden age. Our insular security, our coal and iron, our 
mechanical inventions, our cheap and efficient labour, made us for a time 
the workshop of the world. vinistic ethics gave us a good conscience, 
and offered to the age its ideal—not a bad one—of the Respectable Man. 

How did we use our good fortune? At first by a reckless increase in our 
population, chiefly by means of a reduction in the death-rate; then by 
exporting capital and machinery, to enable the new countries to do without 
us; and at the same time by ruining our agriculture for the benefit of the 
town-labourer. Nothing fails like success. Ruling nations, like ruling 
classes, rule themselves out. 

Our day as a Great Power is over. The British thalassocracy has been a 
good thing for civilization, as future historians will certainly admit. But the 
future belongs to countries with a much larger area, and to nations where 
the workmen give better value for their wages. The Pacific will in future 
be as important as the Atlantic. 

In 1939 there was only one inevitable war in Europe, that between the 
Teuton and the Slav. It did not concern us. German statesmen realized 
that their time was short. Russia was becoming more formidable every 
year; aggressive imperialism had taken the place of idealistic Communism. 
Either Russia must be driven out of Europe, or Germany might be driven 
out of East Prussia and perhaps even beyond the Elbe. There is no reason 
to think that Hitler wished to quarrel with us, though this was Ribbentrop’s 
policy. Mein Kampf in my opinion is a stupidly honest book. This disciple 
of Machiavelli lays all his cards on the table. He wished to annex Poland 
and the Ukraine. Eastern Europe was to produce food and raw materials 
for industrialized Germany. As late as 1936 John Gunther, the well- 
informed author of Inside Europe, says that friendship with England is one 
of the corner-stones of Hitler’s policy. He possessed himself of the Haps- 
burg dominions, with the exception of Hungary, with a view to unify 
Germany. There were millions of Germans in Czecho-Slovakia. He and 
his colleagues were a vile gang, but we might have dealt with them. We 
can never deal with Russia. No one saw this more clearly than that impru- 
dent young patriot John Amery, whose execution was in my opinion a 
national disgrace. 

Eastward the course of empire takes its way. At present there is only 
one Great Power in the Old World. But will Asia one day have its revenge 
on Europe? Japan gambled on a German victory and lost. But we have 
not heard the last of the slogan “‘ Asia for the Asiatics.” Economically the 
Asiatic is a far better workman than the European, as the Australians and 
Californians know well. The Yellow Peril is not a military question, and 
China is really more dangerous than Japan. 

Future historians will deal severely with our foreign policy since the end 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. Stultum facit fortuna quem vult perdere. “‘ We have 
drifted into danger,” said George Trevelyan, by an “ almost unbroken series 
of mistakes in policy since the armistice of 1918.” But the mistakes began 
earlier than that. The world acquiesced in our command of the sea on two 
unwritten conditions. We were to have no army large enough to threaten 
any continental Power, and we were to open our doors to foreign trade. Now 
we have lost the command of the sea, have introduced conscription, and 
. have closed our doors, thus inviting the world’s hostility when we are no 
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longer in a position to defy it.1 Salisbury refused to give any pledge to 
Germany; ‘common honesty ” as well as national interest forbade it. 
He could not be sure that such a promise would be honoured. No sooner 
was he in his grave than we became entangled with France, all the more 
dangerously because the obligation was so indefinite. ‘‘ This will lead to 
war,” said Rosebery.2 Walpole, Castlereagh, Salisbury, Clarendon, 
Rosebery; these aristocrats have been our wisest statesmen in foreign 
affairs. ‘‘ Lord Salisbury was my greatest Foreign Minister,” the old Queen 
said to a friend of mine. ‘‘ England,” said Clazendon, “should keep 
entire in her own hands the means of estimating her own obligations. 
Come what may, she should promise too little rather than too much.” The 
folly of giving promises to Poland, a country which will always be at the 
mercy of Russia or Germany, or of the two in concert, cannot be exag* 
gerated. It is part of our incorrigible sentimentality, not of hypocrisy as our 
neighbours say, that we again and again fall in love with some distant under- 
dog whom we cannot protect, and who will probably bite us as soon as he has 
a chance. Poland and Yugoslavia are no friends of this country to-day. 

These two wars are the greatest calamity that has ever befallen the human 
race, and we, the most vulnerable nation in Europe, are or will be the chief 
sufferers. Vae victoribus! “England,” said Napoleon, “can never be a 
continental Power, and in the attempt must be ruined.” And yet we like to 
pose as the schoolmistress or policeman of Europe. The birch and the 
truncheon are not in our hands, and our attitude does not make us popular. 

To turn to home politics. Plato’s Republic is no guide for a practical 
statesman; but one thing he sees clearly. The power of the purse must not 
be entrusted to those who will use it to feather their own nests. Power, we 
are almost tired of hearing, is always abused; but the abuses are likely to 
be most mischievous when the old constitutional maxim, ‘‘ no taxation 
without representation,” is most flagrantly disregarded. Democracy, now 
that it has freed itself from salutary checks and balances, stands revealed 
as government by mass bribery. The largest bribers will usually be in 
power; but a Tory Government could only exist by offering milk and 
water socialism; and as for the Liberals, the pitiful rump of a great party, 
no one knows what they stand for, and they do not know themselves. 
There is of course no lack of apologists for what is going on. “I take what 
I want,” said Frederick the Great; “I can always find pedants to prove 
my rights.” Claims are constantly advanced, and enforced by blackmail, 
for higher wages and shorter hours, although the country cannot exist 
without foreign trade, and all our competitors give better value for their 
wages than our wage-earners. An over-populated ‘country which cannot 
feed itself can never be a working man’s paradise. Long ago the shrewd 
Carl Peters, after a visit to England, said, ‘‘ Nobody can fail to be struck 
by the utter recklessness and shallowness of English society; an increasing 
objection to labour is noticeable right through the British nation.” Things 
are worse now; the business of life is resented as a drudgery. 

There seems to be a campaign not only against the abuses of competition 
but against competition itself. On this subject some wise words were 
spoken by the Emperor Tiberius, in Tacitus: 
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Industry will languish, idleness will be encouraged, if no one has anything 

to hope or to fear from himself. Everybody will indolently expect help from 
others, useless to themselves and a burden to the State. 
In almost all productive labour the strongest inducements to work are hope 
and fear. If these are removed the work will not be done or will be done 
badly. And if hope is removed, if there are no rewards for skill, enterprise, 
industry and thrift, will not fear in some shape have to be reintroduced? 
This prospect has alarmed many political thinkers. Plato disliked democracy 
partly because he thought it paved the way for tyranny. The German 
publicist von Sybel predicted that universal suffrage would bring popular 
government to an end. Herbert Spencer in an often quoted sentence said, 
“* Socialism will mean slavery, and the slavery will not be mild.” Hayek’s 
book The Road to Serfdom has carried conviction to many readers. However, 
we must not forget that many of the restrictions under which we now chafe 
are the direct consequences of the war. There is a long tradition of liberty, 
and a strong resentment at governmental interference, in all classes of our 
people. Hayek ends his book with an earnest appeal, which he hopes will 
be listened to before it is too late. 

Democracy rests on an underlying unity of public spirit, a common 
conviction how life ought to be lived, and it is almost helpless against a 
powerful anti-social organization. Such an organization exists in the 


trade unions, which have been virtually put above the law, and allowed ~ 


to hold the nation to ransom. A Minister of the Crown has lately said, 
in the jargon of his class, that other sections of the community do not 
matter “‘a tinker’s cuss.” We may remember the last words of Septimius 
Severus to his son, as he lay dying at York. ‘“‘ Satisfy the soldiers; the rest 
do not matter.” The soldiers took care that none of his successors should 
die in their beds. 

My own opinion is that, since we cannot hope to recover our foreign trade, 
we shall gradually return to pre-industrial England with a much smaller 
population living mainly on the land. We may be happier when that 
change has been brought about. But the reduction of the population by 
birth-control would be a very slow process, and those who wish to emigrate 
may be those whom we do not wish to lose. I am convinced, however, 
that it will be impossible for us, in a time of contracting economy, to 
support our present population, which came into existence under condi- 
tions which have passed away. . 

My third subject is the future of religion. There is great unanimity in 
the conviction that only a spiritual renewal can save us in our present 
distress. On the other hand it is clear that the traditional seats of authority 
in religion no longer inspire any confidence. The argument from miracle 
and prophecy has very properly been abandoned. Miracle is, as Goethe 
said, the child of faith; it can never be its parent, nor, if miracles could be 
proved, could they establish anything of value to religion. As for prophecy, 
it may well be doubted whether any human being has ever had the power 
to foretell the future. The infallible Catholic Church has had a long history 
and is in touch with many parts of human nature, both high and low. It 
will continue to offer a welcome refuge to many harassed souls; but it 
claims submission as a divine institution, and its political record is frankly 
detestable. The infallible book has no longer any adherents except in what 
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the late Bishop Henson called the Protestant underworld, and the 
Americans fundamentalism. It almost looks as if Christianity will have to 
rest on the testimony of the Holy Spirit, on mysticism as defined by St 
Thomas Aquinas, cognitio Dei experimentalis, and on the law of love as 
expounded in the New Testament. This was in fact the religion of St Paul 
—not Luther’s St Paul but the apostle himself as we know him in his letters. 
If we hesitate about his identification of the indwelling Spirit with the risen 
Christ, we may remember that he was in touch with the disciples who had 
companied with Jesus in Galilee. He did not become a Christian on 
account of something which he thought he saw in the sky. 

Some will call this “ reduced Christianity.” It is in fact enlarged 
Christianity, for it welcomes as brethren all “‘ who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in uncorruptness,” even if they call Him by another name. It has 
been well said that Christianity and the religions of Asia have both suffered 
by their alienation from each other. This I believe is now being recognized 
on both sides. 

Those who think thus will have no fear that the religion of Christ will ever 
perish from the earth, whatever the fate of some churches may be. The 
conflict between religion and science which agitated the Victorians is or 
should be a thing of the past. It was a duel between dogmatic materialism 
and materialistic dogmatism, ces fréres ennemis. We are amphibia, living 
partly in a world of ponderable things and partly in a world of timeless 
values. We cannot put mind inside matter, nor matter inside mind. No 
philosophy can be built on naive realism, nor on subjective idealism. The 
untransparent middle forms of myth and cultus are a kind of bridge on 
which we may cross from the world of things to the world of values, from 
time to eternity, from appearance to reality, put it how we will. These 
middle forms are rather more than symbols. They have a sacramental 
value, since all our outward life is sacramental, effecting as well as repre- 
senting something real. But there can be no standardized pair of spectacles 
for persons suffering from every degree of spiritual myopia. And the 
optician of the soul has to help his patients to see the invisible. 

Something of this kind is, I believe, the religion of many thoughtful 
people. But is there any sign that it can be more than the philosophy of a 
small minority? We are governed by those whose Sunday reading is not 
the Bible but the News of the World. What is their religion? They have 
none. Rather higher in the social scale we encounter a mass of superstitions 
—faith-healing, Christian Science, necromancy, spititualism, telepathy, 

recognition, significant dreams, miracles, amulets, astrology, levitation. 
We shall soon see a revival of witchcraft; it is really overdue. Or since we 
have gone to savage Africa for our painting, our dance music, and the 
fashion-divinity that shapes our hinder ends, we may find something to 
our taste in the rites of Unkulunkulu, the Old Old One of the Zulus. 
A nation will get the religion as well as the government that it deserves. 
“‘ The heart has its reasons”; yes, and very bad ones. The sorcerer lies 
in wait for the irrationalist. 

Hora novissima, tempora pessima. No, we do not believe that. There 
will be a new renaissance, a new flowering time of the human spirit, like 
the birth of higher religion about the middle of the first millennium before 
Christ; like the vivid civilization of ancient Greece and medizval Italy; 
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like the Elizabethan Age and other periods which have enriched our 
traditions. It will come; but how long must our successors wait for it? 
It may be a hundred years or it may be a thousand. 

Meanwhile, it will be the duty of our children to “‘ gather up the Eugenie 
that remain, that nothing be lost.” There will be, I believe, a widespread 
revival of community life. Derelict country houses will become monas- 
teries, nunneries, colleges of preachers or lecturers, of scholars, scientists, 
practitioners of arts and crafts, with some homes for old people. These 
institutions will keep the torch of intellectual and spiritual life burning, as 
the monasteries did in the last dark age. Most of them will be self-supporting, 
for the parks will be worked productively, and in some of the houses trades 


may be carried on. We are already accustomed to very simple habits, and 


moderate austerity will do us no harm. 

A very old man whose family have been engaged in the learned pro- 
fessions may look back on perhaps the happiest and most favourable lot 
that human beings have ever enjoyed. “Neither poverty nor riches ” 
interesting work with very little anxiety; plain living and high shdehia: 
the upper middle class in the Victorian age were indeed fortunate. They 
are so no longer. But I sometimes remember the story about Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, Cromwell’s envoy at the Hague. He was tossing sleepless on 
his bed, when his servant, who was sleeping in the same room, said, “ Sir, 
may I ask you a question: 2? “Yes” “Do you believe that God governed 
the world well before you came into it?” “Yes.” ‘“ And that He will 
govern it well after you have left it? Then, sir, cannot you trust Him to 
govern it well while you are in it?”” The tired ambassador went to sleep. 

While I wait for ‘‘ that well-contented day when that churl Death my 
bones with dust shall cover,” I remember the manifold blessings that I have 
enjoyed, and also how many men, wiser than I am, have predicted evils 
which have not come to pass. The body politic generates anti-toxins as well 
as toxins; pendulums swing, and civilization is fairly tough. If we escape 
another war, our grandchildren may after all see happier times than I can 
venture to hope for them. 

W. R. INGE 


JANUARY, 1948 
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ROBERT HIBBERT AND HIS 
TRUST 


By 
THE REV DR G. STEPHENS SPINKS 


THE pleasures of civilized living—scholarship no less than sugar—are 
often gathered from soil dunged deep with human suffering. Robert 
Hibbert, the founder of the Hibbert Trust, whose life is described as 
uneventful, unobtrusive and honourable, distinguished only by much 
unself-advertising benevolence, at one time owned four hundred slaves. _ 
The fact that some part of the initial capital of the Hibbert Trust was 
derived from the sale and profits of sugar plantations run by Jamaican 
slave labour is but one of the many social paradoxes that distinguish a 
civilization in part Christian and in part commercial.! The association of 
scholarship and liberal learning with slavery is indubitably shocking when 
we first meet it; but an interval of one hundred years not only provides a 
sedative for sensitive consciences, it sometimes encourages us to be arro- 
tly surprised that so many honourable men made so much money and 

eft such handsome benefactions out of so much human: misery, overlooking 
meanwhile the social iniquities of our own generation. It is well to be 
reminded that prosperity, even when it is touched with the frost-bite of 
present austerity, abounds in moral dilemmas. Much meditation might be 
devoted to the fact that Christian nations, Catholic no less than Protestant, 
were the first to carry rich cargoes * of captured Africans to the New World. 
John Hawkins saw no incongruity in pursuing such a venture in a ship 
devoutly named Jesus of Lubeck. The late H. A. L. Fisher in his chapter on 
“* Europe and Slavery ” ® says that two things mark the history of Europe 
with a special note of infamy, slavery in the ancient world, where, according 
to Strabo, as many as ten thousand slaves could be bought and sold in a 
single day, and the slave-raiding practised by Christian nations. It is a sad 
commentary on Protestant Christianity that unlike Spanish Catholicism, 
which generally attempted to treat the baptized slave as a member of Holy 
Church, the Church of England and some sections of English Noncon- 
formity often sought for religious sanctions with which to justify the 
continuance of this profitable trade. Fortunately there were many honour- 
able exceptions.4 Nonetheless the fact that 

1 This point is well illustrated by the difficulties experienced by H. W. Nevinson [see his 
Fire of Lift (1936), pp. 157-180] in persuading the Quaker cocoa firms to declare a boycott on 
the importation of slave-grown cocoa from the Portu, territories of Angola and the islands 
of San Thomé and Principé in the Gulf of Guinea. For three years Nevinson and Fox Bourne 
worked to this end, and not until 1909 did Cadburys declare a boycott on raw materials coming 
from these territories. Inthe previous century the Society of Friends had been vigorously engagec’ 
in the struggle for Abolition. : 

3 A History of Europe (1938), Ch. XXIII, pp. 1028 ff. 
« See R. V. Holt, The Unitarian Contribution to Social Progress in England (1938), pp. 133 ff. 
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In the eighteenth century no colonies were so valuable as the sugar islands 
of the West Indies, cultivated by African slave labour ! 


contributed in some part to Robert Hibbert’s later benefactions. 

That fact being squarely faced, it remains to be recorded that the nation 
which benefited so largely from his forced labour proceeded, once its 
moral conscience had been sufficiently aroused, to declare the slave trade 
to be illegal (against the advice of such eminent contemporaries as Chatham 
and Nelson) in the midst of a struggle for national survival against Napo- 
leonic France. The final abolition some years later of slavery in British 
possessions constituted a national triumph both in the manner and circum- 
stances of its achievement.? But slavery has left the Western world with a 
double legacy—derivative benefactions and bitter racial memories.? The 
second part of this legacy may ultimately prove to be the moral nemesis 
of the white races. Professor Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish economist, in 
his great survey of the colour question, As American Dilemma, which was 
sponsored by the Carnegie Foundation, says that one out of every ten 
American citizens has an African slave among his ancestors. The inability 
of the American people as a whole, and of English-speaking people in the 
British Commonwealth, to accept the coloured peoples socially is not only 
a political dilemma, it is a spiritual paradox in the life of the great democra- 
cies whose position at this point in world history makes them she defenders 
of human liberties in a collectivist century. Spiritual paradoxes have a 
habit of taking substance and dwelling among us in political forms: many 
States have been betrayed from within by Trojan horses sired by profitable 
practices out of social sins. 


But we are not born to judge our ancestors; our task is to address our- 
selves to the benefits and the problems they have bequeathed to us. If the 
sins of the fathers descend unto the third and fourth generation so do their 
benefactions. This double legacy should be sufficient, as Martineau put it, 
* to wean us from our pride and keep us low.” It is to the imaginative and 
moral use of Robert Hibbert’s wealth that the Hibbert Trustees continue to 
devote themselves. 


But who was Robert Hibbert ? 


From an entry in the Dictionary of National Biography the reader may learn 
that Robert Hibbert (1770-1849) was founder of the Hibbert Trust, 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, whence he graduated B.A., in 
1791, Jamaican merchant and slave owner 1791-1836, and the author of 
radical pamphlets. The statement is bald enough to be intriguing. A much 
fuller account was composed in 1874 by Mr Jerom Murch (one of the 
Trustees) of Bath, and printed for private circulation under the title of A 
Memoir of Robert Hibbert, Esquire, Founder of the Hibbert Trust, with a Sketch 
of its History. From this memoir written by one who had known Robert 

1 Fisher, op. cit., p. 1030. 

* G. M. Trevelyan, History of England (1945), p. 599, says: “ It was a turning point in the his- 
tory of the world when William Wilberforce and his friends succeeded in arousing the con- 
science of the British — to stop the slave trade in 1807 and to abolish slavery in the Empire in 

evelo} began.” 


1833 just before the ment of the interior of Africa by the European races 
; See Roi Ottley, Black Odyssey (1949). 
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Hibbert towards the end of his life, it appears that the Hibberts were as a 
family cradled in Marple in Cheshire where they were lords of the manor as 
far back as the reign of Edward IV. They appear to have had family con- 
nections with the Bradshaws from whom came the “‘ regicide President.” 
Born in 1770, our Robert was the posthumous son of John who, with his 
eldest brother Thomas, had large property in Jamaica. The family also 
had a considerable connection with the opulent mercantile house, Billiter 
Court, Leadenhall Street, London. Robert’s mother was Janet Gordon, of 
whom we know little save that her father’s name was Samuel Gordon, 
and that she died early. Robert received his early education under the 
tuition of that somewhat erratic person, Gilbert Wakefield, who having 
been at one time in Holy Orders, subsequently held an appointment as 
classical tutor at the old Warrington Academy. During his stay in Cam- 
bridge, Robert associated with several Anglican clergymen who were 
pressing for some relief from doctrinal requirements, particularly from the 
Articles. Some of these men eventually seceded from the Church of Eng- 
land honourably losing incomes and positions of importance in the academic 
world. 

Upon leaving Cambridge Robert went to Jamaica as partner with his 
uncle Thomas in the family business, and there married Eliza, daughter of 
Ballard Nembhard, M.D. In 1805 he returned to England, joined the firm 
in Billiter Court, and purchased an estate near Luton in Bedfordshire (where 
there is still a street named after him). Whilst living there Robert had a large 
income derived chiefly from his West Indian property which he had 
increased by the purchase of another estate in Georgia in Jamaica, not far 
from the estates managed by the family of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
According to Jerom Murch, Robert had a genuine concern for the welfare 
of his slaves. We find him sending the Rev. Thomas Cooper, a Unitarian 
minister, to his Jamaican estates, who returned later to report with singular 
honesty that he had discovered that by teaching young negroes to read he 
was undermining the institution in which the interests of his patron were 
involved. Robert seems to have believed that while he ought to have the 
welfare of his slaves at heart he could not morally contract out of his 
responsibilities. What the law had sanctioned, the law must abolish, and 
while he himself rejoiced when, to his considerable financial loss, the law 
did at length effect the abolition, he believed slavery could be abolished 
only by legal processes. An objective assessment of the situation will show 
that the nation which enjoyed the great profits of such a practice was not 
less culpable than individual owners. Eventually, Robert sold his estates 
before the abolition was fully completed, receiving £10,000 purchase money 
and £10,000 government compensation, but losing not less than £30,000 
on the whole transaction. Henceforth Robert’s interests were all in England. 
His personal views are set out by Jerom Murch with pleasant candour. A 
sturdy Liberal in politics and an equally sturdy Unitarian in theology, he 
regarded all established churches as objectionable because they tended to 


1 The Managers of the Society for the Propagation of the Ge spel refused Christian instruction 
to their slaves in Barbados in 1783. In a letter to Jerom Murch, Thomas Cooper stated that 
Robert was “ generous and liberal, far beyond most of the owners of similar property . . . that 
he spared no expense in anything that could lighten the terrible chain. All this made the slaves 
ago of him as their master, those on the neighbouring estates envying their fortunate brethren 
in rgia.” 
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discourage free inquiry by offering emoluments conditional upon certain 
doctrinal confessions being made. He was, however, an advocate of a 
well-educated free ministry, and much of his later benevolence was directed 
to supporting the scholarly interests of the Unitarian ministry. 

Although his fortunes were now much diminished, he executed in 1847 
a Trust Deed by which he transferred certain stock to Mr Mark Philips 
of Snitterfield and Mr Robert Philips of Heybridge. Under the terms of the 
Trust Deed the;income was to be paid to the donor for life, and after his 
decease to his widow, and upon her death the income was to be applied to 
certain religious and philanthropic purposes. The actual terms of the Deed 
owe much to Mr Edwin Field (Trustee 1853-70), one of the most dis- 
tinguished legal authorities of his day. A descendant of Oliver Cromwell’s 
great-great-grand-daughter, Field was a partner in the legal firm of Field and 
Sharpe, Cheapside, Law Reformer, and secretary to the Royal Commission 
for ‘‘ the concentration of the Law Courts.” He played a prominent part in 
safeguarding the legal rights of nonconformists by scrutinizing the terms of 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, 1844. Upon his death in 1871, Sir Roundell 
Palmer, afterwards Lord Chancellor, speaking as President of the Law 
Society, said: “‘I do not think that within my time there has been any 
bereavement to the profession more strongly and generally felt than the 
loss we have sustained.” A statue to Field’s memory by John Henry 
Foley, R.A., was erected in the new Law Courts by public subscription. 
Under the terms of the Deed eighteen Trustees were to be appointed (all 
of them laymen) who were to administer the trust and its affairs. Robert 
Hibbert died on September 23, 1849, and the rest of his acts and his good 
deeds, behold they are written in the book, not of the kings of Israel and 
Judah, but of the Hibbert Trust.2 Upon Mrs Hibbert’s death four years 


later, the Trust came actually into existence. 


THE HIBBERT TRUST 


The general purpose of the Trust Deed is explicit, but the terms of the 
Deed are drawn with sufficient latitude to allow both of generous inter- 
pretation and development. The Trustees are obliged once in every 
twenty-five years to pass under review, and when necessary to revise, 
any scheme upon which the income of the Trust is expended—a wise 
provision for the lack of which many a charitable trust is reduced to com- 
parative impotence. The income of the Trust must be applied in ways 


1 In his Autobiography and Other Essays (1949) G. M. Trevelyan refers to his family’s connection 
with the Philipses of Manchester. His father (later Sir George Otto Trevelyan) having played as 
a young man a prominent part as a Liberal in the General Election of 1865 became associated with 
Robert Needham Philips (a Hibbert Trustee, 1853-77), a merchant and politician of the old 
Manchester school, whose daughter, Caroline, George Trevelyan wished to marry. Robert 
Philips was willing to have him as his son-in-law, but Robert’s elder brother, Mark, having his 

ounger brother in business leading-strings, frowned on the proposed marriage. ‘“‘ Himself a 
helor, he looked to see his niece Caroline allied to a lord ” (op. c#t., p. 4). At length Mark sur- 
rendered to the persistency of the lovers, and the future Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
was eventually born in the considerable mansion, Welcombe, near Stratford-on-Avon, which 
his mother Caroline inherited from her uncle Mark. It is strange tuat Mark should have wished 
his niece to marry a peer, since his father had, with Mark’s concurrence, declined a baronetcy 
offered by Lord Melbourne in 1828 at a time when young Mark had been elected first M.P., for 
the newly enfranchised borough of Manchester. 

2 The Book of the Hibbert Trust, printed in 1933 by direction of the Trustees for private circula- 

tion, and edited by the late Dr W. H. Drummond, one time secretary to the Trust. 
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which the Trustees “in their uncontrolled discretion shall from time to time 
deem most conducive to the spread of Christianity in its most simpis and intelligible 
form, and to the unfettered exercise of the right of private judgement in matters of 
religion.” The late C. G. Montefiore, a frequent contributor to this Journal 
and Hibbert Lecturer (1892), reviewing The Book of the Hibbert Trust, 
wrote that 


a certain wonder comes over the reader as to whether it would be likely or not 
that a Fund would be instituted to-day for “‘ the spread of Christianity in its most 
simple and intelligible form.” Are the words a mere synonym for Unitarianism ? 
Is it necessarily the case that in religion what is simplest is truest? May not truth 
be many-sided and even complex? Perhaps the most “intelligible” form of 
Christianity to a philosopher would be exceedingly unintelligible to the man in 
the street. But these problems must be left unanswered. Meanwhile the educated 
English-speaking world is the richer in that the Trustees took a generous view 
of what is “‘ most conducive to the spread of Christianity in its most simple and 
intelligible form.” The Hibbert Lectures were written by men of diverse opinions, 
and the Hrssert JourNAt has been from the first “‘ open to contributors of all 
schools of thought ” and to men belonging to all “ forms ” of Christianity and 
indeed to writers belonging to all religions and even to none. 


The original plan for using the funds was in the course of time consider- 
ably enlarged to include scholarships in British Universities, travelling 
scholarships, lectures of various kinds,2 summer schools for religious 
studies, and in 1902 it launched the Hissert JouRNAL with Dr L. P. Jacks 
as its first editor (1902-47), achieving a success undreamed of in common 
hours. During the second World War the Trustees gave support to a 
new venture known as Hibbert Houses. Several well-equipped guest 
houses were established for service men in the Middle East, which were 
used by thousands of men who knew little about the phrase “‘ Christianity 
in its most simple and intelligible form,” but who in comfortable sur- 
roundings enjoyed (perhaps not too consciously) the unfettered exercise 
of personal judgement in matters of religion.? All these and many other 
schemes have been found possible and desirable within the Trustees’ 
powers and provisions. 

In 1883 the resources of the fund were considerably augmented under the 
will of the late George Case who, as a young man, had been curate at All 
Saints’, Margaret Street, London, and later became a Roman Catholic 
ptiest, receiving positions of honour which he enjoyed until 1870. Being 
unable to accept the promulgations of the Vatican Council, he resigned his 
canonry and his priesthood. His friendship with William Philip Price 
(Trustee 1862-91) brought the Trust first to his notice and then to his 
generosity. Under his will he left a capital sum to be administered by the 
Trust on terms similar to those of Robert Hibbert. From 1874 onwards 


1 Hrpsert Journal, July, 1933, pp. 626 ff. 

2 In addition to the now famous series of Hibbert Lectures, the Trustees for many years sup- 
ported the delivery of isolated lectures and addresses in various places, notably in Cambridge, 
the lecturers including Sir Francis Younghusbaiid, Sir Alfred Ewing, Gilbert Murray, Sir Richard 
Livingstone, Rufus Jones, J. L. Hammond and others. Short lecture courses financed by the 
Trust were given from time to time at Manchester College, Oxford; among the lecturers were 
Paul Sabatiex, ’i!liam James, Rudolph Eucken, Dean Inge, Felix Adler and Pringle-Pattison. 

3 It is a matter of comprehensive interest that the Houses were staffed by ministers and laymen 
having Unitarian, ry a ny Methodist and Anglican loyalties. See R. H. Mottram, 
Hibbert Houses—A Record (Lindsey Press (1947) ). 
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the work of the Trust was upon an enlarged scale. The Divinity Scholar- 
ships continued without break and many a now famous name is to be found 
in the list of such scholars. The inauguration of the Hibbert Lectures in 
1878 was a notable extension of the Trust’s activities. Outstanding among 
the earlier series were those delivered by Max Miiller (1878), Ernest Renan 
(1880) and A. H. Sayce (1887). Interrupted by two wars, the lectures 
continued to be delivered at intervals. Lecturers in more recent years have 
included James Moffat, L. P. Jacks, Dean Sperry, Radhakrishnan, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Dawes Hicks, W. E. Hocking, Gilbert Murray, and, 
in 1946, Dr H. D. A. Major. General Smuts received two pressing invita- 
tions from the Trustees to lecture in 1935, and again in 1936, but was pre- 
vented on both occasions from accepting by urgent political matters in 
South Africa. Many a notable piece of research has been supported by the 
funds of the Trust; and recently the Trustees have been able to co-operate 
with the Pilgrim Trust in subventing the making of a catalogue of the 
valuable sixteenth- and seventeenth-century nonconformist books in the 
possession of Dr Williams’s Library, a five years’ undertaking which when 
completed will be an invaluable bibliography of English Nonconformity. 

The history of charitable trusts tends of necessity to become a list of 
names, dates and monies expended, the real content of the record and the 
widespreadness of the resultant good being lost under the respectability of 
procedure and legal requirement. The centenary of the death of the founder 
provides the opportunity for honouring the vision which caused the Hibbert 
Trust to be set up, and for testifying to the fact that the Trust Deed con- 
tinues to be interpreted in the spirit in which it was drawn—in the spirit of 
tolerance -and religious liberty, qualities which are essential to Christian 
civilization and liberal religion. 


Fifteen years ago there appeared in the Great Hall of University College, 
London, and subsequently in the Arlosh Hall of Manchester College, 
Oxford, the broad bulky figure of Albert Schweitzer, Hibbert Lecturer for 
1934.1 It is more than probable that Robert Hibbert would have greeted 
with quiet enthusiasm the man whose life has been devoted to redeeming 
some part of the white man’s debt to the dark peoples of the old slave 
continent. Among all the Hibbert Lecturers there can be few whose life 
has more closely agreed with the founder’s belief that Christianity in its 
most simple and’ intelligible form demands liberty of interpretation and 
devotion in practice, than that of Albert Schweitzer. The lives of such men 
resolve the moral dilemmas of history. 


No known portrait exists of the Founder, but perhaps none is needed. 
The motto beneath the Hibbert coat of arms may serve as the literal portrait 
of an unobtrusively honourable man—Fidem Rectumque Colendo. He has his 
place in the catalogue of the fathers who begat us, among the “ rich men 
furnished with ability living peaceably in their habitations . . . that have 


left a name behind them.” 
G. STEPHENS SPINKS 
OCTOBER, 1949 


1 It is a matter of regret that Schweitzer’s lectures are the only Hibbert lectures unpublished. 
Dr Schweitzer has never been able to find time to complete his MS. for publication. 
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SURVEY OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


META-ANALYSIS, #.¢. the analysis of analysis ona higher level, would seem to be 
the problem of the hour. Analysis as such is indispensable; but who can deny 
that, without the complementary method of synthesis, it is condemned to remain 
barren and fruitless? The post-analytic cra is heralded by a number of books. 
Mrs Susanne K. Langer’s important Philosophy in a New Key (Oxford, 215.) 
transcends linguistic analysis by pointing to a genuine wordless untranslatable 
symbolism, characteristic of religion, myth, music, and art in general. These 
activities are rescued from “‘ emotionalism ”’ and “‘ meaninglessness ” and assimi- 
lated to “‘ reason.” This fact is more significant than the new key itself, 7.e. “ the 
power of symbolism in opposition to the finality of sense-data which was the cue 
of a former epoch,” which meanwhile has become an old one. We have to go 
further by transcending the whole sphere of symbolism. Oddly enough, scientists 
lead the way. Professor E. A. Milne, in his posthumous work Modern Cosmology 
and the Christian Idea of God (Oxford, 215.), does not hesitate to use metaphysical 
and even theological arguments in physics. Arguing that any science passes 
from an empirical phase to a rational deductive phase, he concludes, that “‘ the 
ultimate reason that these supposedly empirical sciences are at bottom rational 
sciences, must be that the universe as a whole is rational; and the only reason 
for this must be that it was created by a rational creator.” The argument is too 
beautiful to be true; but Milne’s cosmological testament and his attempt to supple- 
ment the first chapter of Genesis by discussing the creation of the laws of nature 
deserve careful study. The well-known astrophysicist, L. F. von Weizsacker, 
likewise maintains that the realistic component of physics has triumphed over the 
symbolical one, and he studies The World View of Physics (Routledge, 125. 6d.) 
which might replace that of Classical Physics. Sir Russell Brain, discussing 
The Contribution of Medicine to Our Idea of the Mind (Cambridge, 25. 6d.), i.e. that 
of physiology and of psycho-analysis, concludes that the philosophical problem 
of the mind-brain relationship has come into a prominence which it has never 
before occupied. He is well aware of the fact that the whole man, defying 
analysis, is more than the sum of his parts. Sir Richard Livingstone in Education 
and the Spirit of the Age (Oxford, 75. 6d.) deplores the overemphasis on analysis 
in our education as a whole and also its cramping effect on the creative activity 
of the mind. “ Teach your pupil to see and feel, develop his intuition and sensi- 
tiveness to values by reading the great poets!” would seem to be excellent 
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advice. The late Erich Unger recommends The Imagination of Reason (Routledge, 
125. 6d.), i.e. a sort of intellectual imagination, as a basis of philosophy, but para- 
doxically rejects art and the obvious fact that metaphysics is an art. His inter- 
pretation of the known Universe as an island in an unknown reality, and his 
cosmological approach to ethics, are stimulating and provocative. R. B. Mallik, 
synthesizing Indian and European traditions, pursues the building of his system 
in Related Multiplicity (Hall, 305.). He claims to give a new account of reality 
on the basis “‘ of a completely original formulation of two pairs of ultimate cate- 
gories, the Absolute and the Relative, and the Positive and the Negative.” Even 
those who cannot accept his metaphysical speculations will find his discussion of 
negation, in both the categorical and concrete realms of experience, and the 
application of his scheme to history, interesting. Entering the field of history 
the analysts themselves are forced to transcend analysis. For this reason Professor 
A. J. Ayer’s editing of the Pelican Philosophy Series and his recognition of Spinoza’s 
problems as “ important ” represents a notable event. So far Stuart Hampshire’s 
Spinoza, A. Duncan-Jones’ Butler’s Moral Philosophy and W. B. Gallie’s Peirce and 
Pragmatism have appeared. The experiment is most interesting, its success will 
depend on whether or not the authors succeed in overcoming their ambivalent 
attitude to the subject. Butler, for instance, gets a very fair hearing, nevertheless 
the book has to conclude with the remark that all his fundamental distinctions 
may be mere aberrations; and I wonder whether the general reader will be more 
enlightened than confused. 

Bertrand Russell’s Dictionary of Mind, Matter and Morals (Philosophical Library, 
$5), being a dictionary of Russell’s philosophical terms related to these three 
topics, is published on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. J. O. Wisdom’s 
Foundations of Inference in Natural Science (Methuen, 225. 6d.) is valuable because, 
following Popper, it represents a specific theory of induction, namely that there 
is no such thing as inductive inference at all, and that in fact science follows the 
“ hypothetico-deductive method.” This is quite true of science in its second 
phase, but not in its first phase. The problem of induction, therefore, remains 
unsolved. L. von Bertalanffy’s Problems of Life (Watts, 255.) is welcome because 
it summarizes his holistic or organismic interpretation of life with his “‘ General 
System Theory ” as its basis. James K. Feibleman presents us with two volumes, 
the first instalment of an autobiography, Philosophers Lead Sheltered Lives (Allen 
and Unwin, 25s.), and an enormous Ontology (Cumberlege, 785.). The auto- 
biography of an American business man, turning to philosophy without training, 
is most entertaining, full of gossip about Epstein, Carrel, etc. The Ontology 
confirms that in America even the seemingly impossible is possible, for here an 
ontological positivisni or a positivistic metaphysics, arising out of a synthesis 
of Wittgenstein’s “logical positivism” and Peirce’s “ prope-positivism,” is 
advocated. Metaphysics is no longer nonsense, and ontology is defined in terms 
of “ consistency rules between divergent sets of empirical data.”—Esme Wynne 
Tyson’s This is Life Eternal (Rider, 16s.) is a comprehensive collection of testi- 
monies for immortality from religious, philosophical, literary and scientific 
sources. Corliss Lamont attempts to establish the humanist antithesis that man 
is mortal in a well-done anthology of poetry, Man Answers Death (Philosophical 
Library, $4.50). Man Is Not Alone (Farrar, Straus and Young) is the message of 
A. J. Herschel’s philosophy of religion. Furze Morrish’s Outline of Astro- 
Psychology (Rider, 285.), surveying the work done in psychological research, reaches 
the conclusion that analysis has failed and that “‘ synthesis is appearing to be the final 
end,” but his synthesis of astrology and psychology will hardly meet with general 
approval. Roy Dixon-Smith’s New Light on Survival (Rider, 215.) will delight 
spiritualists, but hardly convince the sceptics. Erich Fromm’s revised version 
of dream-interpretation in The Forgotten Language (Gollancz, 165.) is of interest 
to all those who know the original work of Freud and Jung. The Fortunes of 
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Faust, i.e. in European and especially in German literature from Marlowe to Thomas 
Mann and Paul Valéry, forms the subject matter of a most learned study by E. M. 
Butler (Cambridge, 305.) which will be welcomed by specialists. The dream of a 
Faustian century has meanwhile abruptly come to an end in Germany. H. 
Thielicke’s Der Nihilismus (Neske, Pfullingen, DM.9) reveals the degree to which 
nihilism is still dominant and commands interest in that country. 

Historical contributions abound in numbers. Frank Thilly’s History of Philosophy 
is revised and brought up-to-date by Ledger Wood (Allen and Unwin, 4os.). 
In The Origins of European Thought about the Body, the Mind, the Soul, the World, Time, 
and Fate R. B. Onians attempts to find for all psychological terms their concrete 
physical origin (Cambridge, 455.). His painstaking researches elucidate early 
Greek thought, but his fundamental assumption is by no means self-evident. 
Plato’s Phaedrus is translated with Introduction and Commentary by R. Hackforth 
(Cambridge, 18s.) in such a masterly manner and with such a lucidity of exposition 
that it should be of value to the specialist as well as the layman. Plato’s Gorgias is 
translated by W. C. Helmbold (Liberal Arts Press, $6.5). A sketch of Medieval 
Philosophy by F. C. Copleston is added to the Home Study Books (Methuen, 75. 6d.). 
Trois Essais de Montaigne are edited with a running commentary by G. Gougenheim 
and P. M. Schul (Vrin). The ambiguity in Macchiavelli’s interpretation of man 
is stressed by L. Huovinen in Das Bild vom Menschen im politischen Denken 
Macchiavellis (Helsinki). The Moral Philosophie of the Stoicks is a reprint of Thomas 
James’ translation of Guillaume du Vair’s tract, edited with introduction and notes 
by R. Kirk (Rutgers University Press, $3.50). It is a late sixteenth century 
neo-stoic text. British Empirical Philosophers, edited by A. J. Ayer and R. Winch 
(Routledge, 255.), is a textbook, consisting chiefly of abridgments from Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Reid and J. S. Mill, useful for students. R. L. Brett gives a 
sympathetic account of The Third Earl of Shaftesbury (Hutchinson, 155.) especially 
of his esthetic theory. He interprets him, as indeed he may, as a precursor of 
Coleridge’s theory of creative imagination. Nevertheless, Shaftesbury is essen- 
tially a Platonic enthusiast, as I hope to show in a paper shortly to be published. 
The Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza (Dover Publications, $3.95) is a reprint of 
Elwes’ translation in the Bohn Series. C. B. Cone’s Torchbearer of Freedom 
(Kentucky Univ. Press, $3.75) fills a gap by studying Richard Price’s influence 
on eighteenth century thought, especially on politics. Kant for Everyman by 
W. Klinke (Routledge, 125. 6d.) combines a comprehensive biography of Kant, 
illustrated by a number of excellent plates, with a sketch of his teaching. The 
series Fi/osofi d’Oggi publishes three pamphlets on René Le Senne, M. F. Sciacca, and 
G. Taroyzi respectively (“‘ Filosofia,” Torino). 

The following articles may interest our readers: A. Pap’s “ Semantic Analysis 
and Psycho-Physical Dualism ” discussing Ryle’s attack on the latter as a theory 
based on deviation from ordinary speech (Mind, April); C. F. Sawhill Virtue’s 
“ The Axiological Theism of A. E. Taylor” in Philosophy, for April; A. MacC. 
Armstrong’s “ The Philosophy of Ortega y Gasset ” characterising him, somewhat 
too narrowly, as a philosopher of sport (The Philosophical Quarterly, April). The 
British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, for February, contains some excellent 
reviews. Papers on “‘ The Experimental Element of Knowledge,” by Reichenbach, 
Goodman, and C. I. Lewis, are published in the April number of The Philosophical 
Review. G. Bergman draws attention to “ Two Types of Linguistic Philosophy ” 
and a corresponding split in the contemporary linguistic school (Review of Meta- 
physics, March). R. Firth, while stating that the analysis of ethical statements 
“has resulted in greater disagreement than ever before,” nevertheless adds a new 
type of analysis, introducing ‘‘ Ethical Absolutism and the Ideal Observer” 
(Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, March). The April issue of the Revue 
Philosophique opens with the sad news of the death of its Editor, Professor E. 
Bréhier, the leading French historian of philosophy. A bibliography of his works 
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is contained in the Revue Internationale de Philosophie, No. 19, which is devoted to 
Hegel. Dario Faucci writes on “ Morale e politica in Platone ” in Giornale Critico 
della Filosofia Italiana for April. J.B. Coates gives ‘‘ A Personalist Analysis of the 
Crisis ” (The Plain View, Summer) and J. B. Rhine discusses “ The Challenge of 
the Dowsing Rod ” (Journal of Parapsychology, March). 


OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 


By 
THE REV E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


THE reviewer's reward for his labours this quarter is the unusual number of good 
books he has had to read. We may begin with some S.C.M. Press publications. 
William Nicholls writes Ecumenism and Catholicity (125. 6d) to convince others of 
what he has himself seen, that participation in ecumenical work has serious con- 
sequences that have not yet been faced. If, for example, we have in fact accepted 
each other as churches, in however partial a sense, must we not think out afresh 
the whole question of inter-communion and cease to repeat the arguments that 
were framed when no one dreamed of such mutual recognition? It is a timely 
and important book, though it suffers from the use of too technical a vocabulary. 
Nels F. S. Ferré’s The Christian Understanding of God (18s.) will appeal to those who 
have any taste for speculation. It is a bold piece of thinking, though by no means 
easy to follow. The writer holds firmly to the Christian view of God as love and 
tries to express this in the language of process-philosophy tempered ,by existen- 
tialism. The suggestions put forward may startle the more timid reader, as when 
we are asked to consider whether there may not be room in the divine life for 
non-being, becoming, and potentiality. The book is one for which to be grateful. 
Derrick Sherwin Bailey’s The Mystery of Love and Marriage (125. 6d.) is a brave and 
in the main successful attempt to enter uncharted country. The result is one of 
the most satisfactory interpretations to date of marriage from the Christian stand- 
point, and it is to be warmly commended. The treatment of the N.T. data is 
particularly thorough-going and makes clear how far we are there from anything 
that can be treated as legally binding. The Service and Status of Women in the Churches 
(12s. 6d.) is a study by Kathleen Bliss, based on reports from various countries to 
a commission of the World Council of Churches. It makes sad reading at times, 
for it brings out how readily the Churches avail themselves of the service of 
women—in a subordinate réle, and how reluctant they are to admit in practice 
the equality they profess. Especially illuminating is the account of the splendid 
work done by women during the war in Germany and Austria, and the scant 
recognition they received once the emergency was over. 

We turn now toa book of quite a different order. Three Mystics (Sheed and Ward, 
255.) by Father Bruno de J. M. isa treasure. It reproduces a number of paintings 
(in black and white) by El Greco and a few others, and accompanies them with 
texts from Teresa and John of the Cross. The author’s thesis is that the painter 
“* contemplated and expressed in his work the heroic spirituality ” that is to be 
found in the two mystics. Priest-Workman in England (S.P.C.K., 105. 6d.) ought 
to effect a revolution. It should be read by every minister in an industrial area. 
The anonymous author spent some three years in two spells as workman in a 
factory and thus came to know at first-hand the attitude of the manual worker to 
the Church and moral standards. The sincerity and zeal with which he writes 
are such that we can forgive him his bias against whatever is not of his own type 
of Anglicanism. The closing chapters contain some very valuable suggestions as 
to how the Church might reorganize to serve and win those now untouched. 
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Robert Lawson Slater’s Paradox and Nirvana (C.U.P. for University of Chicago 
Press, 305.) draws upon acquaintance with Buddhism as a living religion in Burma 
to-day. Thanks to this, we can learn what Nirvana means to the peasant and not 
only what is to be read about it in the sacred texts. Nirvana is not annihilation, 
it is bliss beyond the power of language to express. We are also given a study of 
parallel spiritual experiences in Hinduism and Christianity, and an evaluation of 
paradox as “‘ involving an imaginative contrast, as distinct from logical opposi- 
tion.” Dupont-Sommer’s The Dead Sea Scrolls (Blackwell, 75. 6d.) is a well merited 
translation. It is the work of a specialist who can write so that those who come 
quite fresh to the subject can follow him without difficulty. He relates the finding 
of the scrolls, describes them (with photographs), and translates the most impor- 
tant sections yet available. His own conclusions from the evidence are always 
intriguing and sometimes startling. He can say that “‘ it is not a single revolution 
in the study of biblical exegesis which the Dead Sea documents have brought 
about; it is, one already feels, a whole cascade of revolutions.” Those who are 
attracted to textual criticism will enjoy C. S. C. Williams on Alterations to the Text 
of the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (Black, 135. 6d.). He questions Westcott and Hort’s 
assumption that doctrinal considerations did not influence the early scribes, and 
shows that many variants can be best explained if we allow for this. He joins 
those who accept the longer text in Luke’s account of the Last Supper and regards 
the Marcan ending as lost. The Western text of Acts is fully discussed. In 
Psychology of Unbelief (Rockliff, 75. 6d.) H. C. Riimke has much to say that is valu- 
able. While he shares the Freudian approach in some respects, he dissents 
entirely from the Freudian attitude to religion, and would go so far as to say that 
unbelief is arrested development. There is a wise closing chapter on the nature of 
religious surrender. 

Three more volumes of Harper’s Annotated Bible are now available, Isaiah in 
two volumes and Jeremiah 1-25, all with introductions and notes by Julius A. 
Bewer (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 6s. each). C. R. North’s commentary on Isaiah 
40-55 (S.C.M. Press, 85. 6d.) will be read with interest to learn how he develops 
his earlier suggestion that the prophecy is to be interpreted ‘‘ mythologically.” 
C. H. Dodd is as lucid and stimulating as we would expect in his Christianity and 
the Reconciliation of the Nations (S.C.M. Press, 6s.). But he is less convincing than 
usual, One would like to know the grounds on which he dates Ephesians so 
early, for example. And, when we remember the sad story of Jewish-Christian 
relations down the centuries, it is at least doubtful, pace the author of the said 
epistle, whether the Church really has reconciled Jew and Gentile and so set an 
example to statesmen. In The Body (S.C.M. Press, 75.) John A. T. Robinson gives 
us a careful and helpful study of one of the most important aspects of Paul’s 
thought. He comes very near to reviving the conclusions reached by the re/igions- 
geschichtliche Schule. ‘It is almost impossible to exaggerate the materialism and 
crudity of Paul’s doctrine of the Church as literally now the resurrection body 
of Christ.” Anders Nygren’s method in his Commentary on Romans (S.C.M. 
Press, 305.) is that of continuous exposition rather than verse-by-verse exegesis. 
The author’s name is guarantee for the quality of his work. At the age of ninety- 
one Dean Inge lectures on The Faith of St Paul (S.P.C.K., 25. 6d.) with undiminished 
vitality and some very doubtful judgements. 

Man Without God (Vox Mundi, 25.) is a collection of broadcast talks in which 
Jew and Christian, atheist and agnostic discuss frankly basic religious issues. 
Ernest A. Payne’s The Free Churches and Episcopacy (Carey Kingsgate Press, 9d.) 
replies to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Cambridge sermon on reunion. Austin 
Farrer’s The Crown of the Year (A. & C. Black, 6s.) contains a series of short para- 
3raphs on the Eucharist, one for each week in the year, with an essay on the Body 
of Christ. Dom Illtyd Trethowen’s book Christ in the Liturgy (Sheed and Ward, 
125. 6d.) belongs to the effort now being made to win the laity for fuller participa- 
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tion in the liturgy as of “ the very texture of the Christian life.” School of Religion 
(Mowbray, 55.) gives the courses of instruction followed in the diocese of London 
during Lent this year. They will be found useful as guides in an attempt to provide 
regular religious instruction. W. Norman Pittenger writes The Principles and 
Practice of the Christian Faith (S.C.M. Press, 9s. 6d.) from a point of view he him- 
self describes as at once traditionalist and modernist. C. E. Raven’s Science and 
the Christian Man (S.C.M. Press, 4s. 6d.) reproduces six broadcast talks that aroused 
much interest at the time. Donne’s Essays in Divinity (O.U.P., 155.) are edited by 
Evelyn M. Simpson with an introduction that brings out their importance as a 
link between his secular and religious writings. 

John T. McNeill’s History of the Cure of Souls (S.C.M. Press, 255.) deals in masterly 

fashion with one of the most human aspects of Church History. It ranges over the 
various denominations with their official and unofficial methods of spiritual 
direction, and even touches upon classical antiquity and Oriental religions. In 
his Law and the Laws (W. Green & Son, 155.) N. Micklem maintains that the con- 
cept of natural law may well need restatement, but must not be abandoned. 
Henry Davis’s Mora/ and Pastoral Theology (Sheed and Ward, 305.) is a summary of 
his standard four-volume work, with new material drawn from the latest papal 
pronouncements. Margaret B. Simey gives a clear picture of Charitable Effort in 
Liverpool in the Nineteenth Century (University Press of Liverpool, 125. 6d. cloth, 
75. 6d. paper). A deservedly high place is given to families such as the Rathbones. 
The book merits study by all who are interested in English social history. Cosslett 
Quin expounds The Ten Commandments (Lutterworth Press, 155.) in terms of the 
“ three-fold use of the Law.” He is always interesting, the language is lively and 
the application modern, so that the book ee) ge “* material ” for preachers. 
In The Mystics of Spain (Allen and Unwin, 9s. 6d.) E. Allison Peers gives a selection 
from fifteen writers. The translations are his own, and are marked by literary 
grace and spiritual sensitivity. The same author translates Bernadino de Laredo’s 
Ascent of Mount Sion (Faber, 215.) and shows how greatly the book of which this is 
part influenced Teresa. Another classic of the devotional life is The Spiritual 
Espousals of Ruysbroek, translated with an introduction by Eric Colledge (Faber, 
185.). 
Feet Harrison’s Life in a Medieval College (Murray, 215.) tells the story of 
the Vicars Choral of York over seven centuries. P. G. Lindhart’s Grundtvig 
(S.P.C.K., 215.) is an attractive presentation of one of the great Christians of last 
century. Ejnar Dyggve’s History of Salonitan Christianity (Kegan Paul, 16s.) gives 
a detailed account, with numerous plans and illustrations, of what can be inferred 
from archzological findings at the ancient capital of Illyricum. D. B. Robertson 
stresses The Religious Foundations of Leveller Democracy (O.U.P. for King’s Crown 
Press, 185.) as against attempts to make of it a political movement merely. The sketch 
of The English Free Churches by Horton Davies (O.U.P., 65.) is comprehensive and 
well-balanced. Sister Teresia has found a striking heroine in Edith Stein (Sheed 
and Ward, 1ss.), a brilliant Jewess who was at one time assistant to Husserl, 
became a convert to Catholicism, and perished among her people during the war. 
The fourth and last volume of Lietzmann’s unfinished Church History is now 
translated under the title The Era of the Church Fathers (Lutterworth Press, 18s.). 
Students of Reformation theology will welcome Kaehler’s Kar/stadt und Augustin 
(Max Niemeyer, Halle, DM.17), an edition of Karlstadt’s commentary on De 
Spiritu et Litera, the study of which led him to take his stand with Luther. 

Duncan Forbes writes on The Liberal Anglican View of History (C.U.P., 215.), 
reviewing the work of Arnold, Stanley, Milman, and Thirlwall. He shows how 
much they owed to Vico and Niebuhr, who helped them to a more organic view 
of history than had been possible in the eighteenth century. Martin Buber draws 
on the early chapters of Genesis and the Iranian cosmic myths for his Images of 
Good and Evil (Routledge, 85. 6d.) in order to maintain that evil as indecision over 
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against the good precedes evil as the direction of life by one’s own will in opposi- 
tion to God’s. 

Guided by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah we are able to survey the world of Occultism 
(Rider, 285.). He who wishes to raise the devil will learn here exactly how to 
do it, formulz and illustrations supplied. The reviewer has not made the experi- 
ment. Ernest E. Wood’s The Glorious Presence (Rider, 185.) is a study of Vedanta 
philosophy and a comparison with Western thought: it contains a translation, 
with commentary, of an ode by Shankara. Walter Eidlitz writes in Unknown 
India (Rider, 16s.) the story of his spiritual quest, first at the feet of a guru and 
then for six years in a concentration camp. A. M. Hocart’s The Life-giving Myth 
(Methuen, 155.) is a collection of essays dealing with the connection between 
myth, ritual, and social organization. We are told that J. E. Esslemont’s 
Baha’U’Ilah and the New Era (Baha’i Publishing Trust, 6s.) is the standard English 
presentation of the Bahda’i faith. Marion L. Starkey reconstructs the Salem witch 
trials of 1692 in her The Devil in Massachusetts (Robert Hale, 185.). Clarence H. 
Hamilton’s Buddhism (Liberal Arts Press, New York, $1.75) contains a most useful 
selection of Buddhist texts in translation. In his History and Doctrine of the Ajivikas 
(Luzac, £2 25.) A. L. Basham deals with one of the minor episodes in Indian 
religious history. He gives an account of Makkhali Gosila’s life and of the move- 
ment that sprang from him, the last trace of which is to be found in the fifteenth 
century of our era. It is altogether a valuable addition to our knowledge of Indian 
thought and aspiration at the period that produced also Jainism and Buddhism. 

In the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library for March Bleddyn J. Roberts 
offers “‘Some Observations on the Damascus Document and the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” bringing out the importance of both for a study of the N.T. background. 
Writing in The London Quarterly and Holborn Review for April on ‘‘ Apocalyptic— 
Some Current Delusions,” T. F. Glasson calls for a drastic reconsideration of 
much that is generally accepted. The Irish Theological Quarterly for January con- 
tains three articles on the encyclical Humani Generis, dealing with its implications 
for Biblical studies, theology, and philosophy. Faith and Freedom for January 
has an article on “‘ Spiritual Experience as a Response to Objective Reality ” 
that is to be commended; the author is Herbert Crabtree. In The Review of 
Religion for March Karl F. Helleiner suggests that there has been “‘a change in 
religious aptitude,” i.e. that “‘ modern man is suffering from progressive atrophy 
of his religious organ,” and goes on to explain how this has come about. In 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie 1951-IV P. Bonnard, under the heading “ Ou 
en est l’interprétation de l’épitre aux Romains?” reviews the literature on the 
epistle. Leonard Foster’s The Temper of Seventeenth Century German Literature 
(H. K. Lewis, 55.) is a mine of information on the part played by the idea of 
Fortune in the thought of the period. 
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REVIEWS 


The Need for Roots. By Simone Weil, with a Preface by T. S. Eliot. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. Pp. xv + 288. 185. 


Reviewed by M. Chaning-Pearce (Winchelsea) 


THIS is an original, revolutionary and remarkable book. It is, in effect, an essay 
upon the decline and reconstruction of modern Western civilization by one of the 
most brilliant, dedicated and uninhibited of modern minds. It drives deep and 
far. Its diagnosis of the disease of our time questions the validity, not only of the 
post-Renaissance period, but also of what Mr Christopher Dawson has called 
the whole “ Age of Heroes.” It has the courage and candour to try such weighty 
secular themes as those of party politics, modern history, industrial and agricultural 
life and education by a single touch-stone—that of a profound and wholly uncom- 
promising, if heterodox, Christianity. 

This is the only work which Simone Weil undertook as a book. The remainder 
of her works are all compilations of letters, notes and pensées written at white heat 
and at random between the date of her conversion to Christianity in 1936 and her 
premature death in 1943. This, however, was a task undertaken at the instance 
of Free French Headquarters in London with a view to the restoration of France 
after the war in the year before she died. It therefore contains some of her latest 
and most considered thinking fired by a passionate patriotic zeal. 

In this book, as elsewhere, Simone Weil’s criticisms and conclusions upon 
secular themes are wholly subject to her religious faith. She has only one criterion 
—that of the very personal and mystical Christianity to which she had come. It 
is therefore with that fundamental faith that all criticism of her conclusions is 
primarily concerned. Its evidences are diffused throughout this book and the 
third section, on the “ Growing of Roots,” is very largely a statement of that 
faith in its application to the concrete problem of the failure and reformation of, 
in particular, French civilization with which she is concerned. Not only her 
criticism but also her title to criticize at all depend upon that faith. 

It was as personal and paradoxical as her mind. It had two main pillars.: First, 
a profound sense of both the beauty of the world and of the ma/heur, the misery 
of man. Beauty, she writes, is a “ rigorous and positive proof ” of “ the mysterious 
wisdom eternally inscribed in the universe” and ma/beur the impact of that geo- 
metrical necessity which, when accepted and embraced in obedience, becomes the 
gate to a supernatural grace and life since, in the end, “ it is force which is docile 
to eternal Wisdom ” and not, as the materialists have it, vice versa. Second, while 
affirming the need for an absolute obedience of the spirit to the law (“ the super- 
natural physics of the human soul ”’) of the God of Love, she also affirms that 
“the mind is essentially free and sovereign.” For her, if the “ heart is fixed” 
upon God, the mind may play as it will in God-given freedom. 

The integrity of the mind is thus as essential, for her, as the obedience of the 
spirit. If God is Love, He is also Truth and the human response to that divine 
Truth is an integrity so total that she can write—‘‘ one should be absolutely 
prepared to abandon one’s religion, even if that should mean losing all motive 
for living, if it should turn out to be anything other than the truth.” That faith 
is the fons ef origo of the many startling, for the orthodox-minded, offensive and 
even, for some, arrogant opinions which she freely expresses with the forthrightness 

and naiveté of an uninhibited child. She is, indeed, like a quite unselfconscious 
enfant terrible whose uncalculated utterances shock its grave and reverend seniors. 
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As Thomas Huxley said she “ sits down before Truth like a little child ” and so 
brings to the life of religion and politics alike the candour of the true scientist. 
Thus, here as elsewhere, She raises the ultimate issue whether or not such a candour 
is compatible with Christianity. 

Whatever our opinion upon that ultimate issue posed by this book may 
be, the value of its single-minded and searching judgements upon the salient 
problems which confront us to-day—the party system, the police state, “‘ work- 
ing-class imperialism,” the real nature of patriotism and greatness—all seen 
with this simple and searching candour, is beyond question. There is no topic 
upon which she touches which she does not illuminate with that lucidity. And 
here—it is not the least of the book’s significance—the “wall of partition ” 
between religion and life is quite broken down. 

The translation leaves something to be desired. The effort to transpose Simone 
Weil’s trenchant French into colloquial English sprinkles the book with con- 
tractions such as “ doesn’t ” and “ isn’t ” and gaily but unnecessarily split infini- 
tives which sound a false note in such a work as this. And the constant substitu- 
tion of the word “ incitation”’ for “‘ incentive” seems no less unnecessary. There 
are sentences, moreover, which make neither grammar nor sense such as —“‘ The 
savants insist that the public should regard science with that religious respect 
which is owed to truth, and the public accepts to do so.” Simone Weil deserves 


better than that. 


Personalism. By Emmanuel Mounier. Translated by Philip Mairet. 
London: Routledge. Pp. xx + 132. 155. 
Reviewed by J. B. Coates (London) 


Mounier remarks of Personalism that it is not a mere attitude but a philosophy, 
seeing that its exponents create a well-ordered body of doctrine, but adds that 
as its central affirmation is the existence of free, creative persons, there is introduced 
into it a principle of unpredictability which is fatal to final systematization. Thus 
Personalism, though it is not prevented from elaborating its teaching with a 
wealth of detail, must always be regarded as a search, an adventure with a develop- 
ing historical reality; at all costs it must preserve a basic openness. 

This principle is well illustrated in Mounier’s own work. He published three 
expositions of his doctrine, his Manifeste au service du Personnalisme, published in 
1936, his Owest-ce que le Personnalisme?, issued in 1947, and his Le Personnalisme, 
published in 1949 and now issued in translation by Routledge. While these works 
possess a fundamental unity deriving from certain unshakeable convictions, they 
are also markedly different. When Mounier wrote his Manifesto, he and his 
group were working on the blue prints of a personalist society. In the years of 
mounting crisis which followed and culminated in the second World War, the 
elaboration of blue prints seemed an academic exercise. The problem was to 
save anything at all from a world collapsing in ruin. Mounier became preoccupied 
with the lesser good with which politics is largely concerned. In this period, 
as during the Resistance, in which Mounier was frequently in collaboration with 
the Communists, he was influenced by Marxism and even remarked in his Ow’est-ce 

le Personnalisme? that an “open Marxism” could hardly be distinguished from 
a “ realist Personalism.” 

Le Personnalisme, with which I am now concerned, shows Mounier in a third 
phase, a phase of political discouragement. Berdyaev, having given in his Auto- 
biography unreserved praise to Mounier and his group, remarks that the world 
was turned in an opposite direction to that to which they pointed the way. The 
political situation in France, a few years after the Liberation, seemed to Mounier 
to be particularly lacking in hopeful possibilities, while the world situation 
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inspired the worst fears. Mounier remarked that we seemed to have reached a 
bottleneck of history. He accepted the theological virtue of — so that there 
was never any question with him of defeatism. Nevertheless-he felt that the time 
had come to turn from “a sane fury of political engagement ”’ to a reconsideration 
of basic principles. Le Personnalisme is one of the fruits of this phase. 

It is a work of ripe wisdom, bearing the fruits of twenty years’ direction of his 
journal, Esprit. In the fourfold map that he draws of personalist action, action 
to make ourselves, action to draw nearer to others, action to enrich the world 
with value, and action to modify exterior and political reality, politics is put in 
a truer perspective than in QOw'est-ce que Je Personnalisme? His main theme is a 
descriptive analysis of the “structures of a personal universe”; he examines 
the problem of liberty which he recognizes as being always a conditioned liberty; 
he discusses communication, personal integration, the relationship of the person 
to himself and to Transcendence, the aspects of subjectivity and objectivity, of 
withdrawal and return, that make up the life of the person. In his chapter on 
the “ eminent dignity ” of the person, he investigates the problems of value and 
displays the personal life in its full amplitude and limitless potentiality. His 
thought is always packed, stimulating and profound. 

Mounier died at the early age of forty-four, worn out by superhuman labours. 
His life and work inspire grave reflections. His remark when he abandoned his 
university post to devote himself to Esprit, that it is only enterprises founded on 
poverty that succeed, is characteristic of his spirit. His achievement in building 
up Esprit without patronage or institutional support till it could claim to be the 
premier review of France, was a remarkable one. It is typical of him that under 
conditions of great poverty he brought out Esprit after the Liberation six months 
earlier than any other French review. Yet he felt in the post-war years that his 
efforts had largely failed. As Berdyaev said, the world had not gone his way. 
He had sought to infuse a personalist leaven into the political Left, but it had 
tied its heels to the police state. He had sought to contribute to a revolution 
within Christianity, but his Few /a Chrétienté, published shortly before his death, 
expressed some discouragement as to his success. If we are to gauge merit by 
success, the movement of which he was the chief spokesman might seem to have 
failed. 

That, I believe, is to take a short-eyed view. His Le Personnalisme seems to me 
to express a truer vision than that which inspires any of the larger movements of 
our time. The day of success for the cause Mounier served so faithfully may be 
still to come. 


The Evolution of Law and Order. By A. S. Diamond. London: Watts and 
Co. Pp. viii + 342. 21s. 
Reviewed by W. Lyon Blease (Liverpool University) 


Tuts is a remarkable book; and not least remarkable because, though the author 
surveys mankind not only from China to Peru, but also from 4,000 B.c. to the 
present day, he succeeds in expressing himself within 330 pages. Nor has he 
succeeded in this masterly compression by skimming lightly over the surface 
of his subject. He has included a substantial bibliography, and his pages bear 
numerous footnotes. Not that either his bibliography or his footnotes are merely 
of the card-index variety, where every item stands up in a sort of cemetery, to 
mark that underneath it there lies a thoroughly dead and buried fact. Mr Diamond’s 
facts are very much alive, and his references are only used to justify a very 
interestingly written text. 

The author’s purpose is to trace the growth among human societies of the 
conceptions of law and order, of the application of general rules of conduct for 
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the purpose of maintaining the stable conditions in which alone a civilized society 
can live. His method is to consider primitive societies, both those of the ancient 
world and those which still exist. Thus he is as ready to examine ancient Assyria 
as modern Africa or Australia, and he finds fascinating resemblances between 
Pagan Nigeria and Christian Abyssinia of the twentieth century on the one hand, 
and Rome of the XII Tables, of more than 2,000 years ago, on the other. His 
thesis is not that every society at a particular stage of its development has precisely 
similar laws; but he maintains, and proves by abundant illustration from the 
history and practice of ancient and foreign peoples, that certain kinds of laws 
are at any rate likely to be found among any people at a particular stage in its 
development. He passes from food-gathering, through agriculture and hunting, 
to early civilization, and through that to the complexities of our modern mixed 
economy. 

His volume is divided into Books, respectively entitled “ Savagery,” “ Bar- 
barism,” “ Early Civilization ” and “ The Modern Age ”’; “‘ Barbarism ” including 
the periods of the early codes. He considers in detail such topics as marriage, 
inheritance and property, crimes, civil wrongs and contracts, and traces the effects of 
religion, which has always been one of the most potent of the particular influences 
which have gone to the making of legal systems. It is not possible in this review 
to examine thoroughly his treatment of particular subjects, such as homicide, which 
he selects for elaborate illustration; but his book is full of information and his 
generalizations are sound. This is emphatically a book which should be read by 
everyone who wants to know the nature of law and is accustomed to find in the 
history of an institution the best means of understanding it. In these days, when 
our actions are regulated on every side by authority of one sort or another, it is not 
always easy to realize that only some hundreds of years ago, even in this country, 
law was, to some extent at least, magical in character, and that there are many 
millions of people gry, eines in some parts of the world, whose lives are still 
governed by rules far below that rational level which was reached elsewhere 
2,000 years ago or even earlier. It may encourage modesty in a reader of this book 
to find out how recently it was that, even in this country; we got rid of the last 
traces of primitive rules of law. It was only in 1925 that we freed ourselves 
from some of the feudal rules affecting property in land. But, on p. 311 of his 
book, Mr Diamond shows how, in some family matters, the rules of the English 
Law of A.D. 1300 stillapply. This is a volume which at once imparts information 
and stimulates thought. 


Kings: The International Critical Commentary. By J. A. Montgomery and 
H.S. Gehman. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1951. Pp. xlvi + 575. 35s. 


Reviewed by L. H. Brockington (Oxford) 


In many respects this latest member of the International Critical series well 
maintains the high standard of criticism and interpretation that has characterized 
other members of the series. It is the second volume contributed by the late 
Professor J. A. Montgomery, the first being the commentary on Daniel which 
appeared in 1927. Dr Montgomery entrusted the final revision of the manuscript 
to a former pupil, Professor H. $. Gehman of Princeton, who not only saw the 
book through the press after the author’s death in 1949, but also ensured that the 
bibliographies were up to date. 

Throughout the book the author, with very few exceptions, has succeeded 
in presenting his material, though often highly condensed, in a masterly way, 
not only emphasizing salient points but at the same time referring the reader to 
proper authorities for further treatment of the topics raised but not exhaustively 
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handled for want of space. One may instance the note on the Siloam Tunnel 
(pp. $10 f) as an example of the author at his best in bringing together all relevant 
information and literature within the compass of a few lines. The critical notes, 
as may be expected from a scholar of Montgomery’s standing, are full, detailed 
and to the point, frequently offering fresh suggestions of etymological value. 
We may refer to the reconstruction of the text at I Kings iv, 2, 3 bringing to light 
the “‘ Officer-over-the-year,” a counterpart of the Roman Pontifex Maximus, and 
to the discussion of the meaning of the verb g-h-r in II. iv. 34. The present 
reviewer is glad to see that in I. xix. 12 the author prefers to translate demamah 
by “ whisper ” whilst at the same time doing full justice to the spiritual intensity 
of the passage. On the other hand, in reference to the same passage, it may be 
asked whether the author is right in claiming that “ in such physical manifestations 
there is generally the subtle distinction between ‘the Face,’ ‘Glory,’ ‘ Name,’ 
‘ Word,’ of the Deity, and his persona propria” (p. 314). The distinction is really 
not discernible at all. 

A commentary on one of the historical books of the Bible would not be adequate 
without making use of the growing mass of archxological material that has been 
made available in the last few decades. This book fully meets that requirement 
and is at the same time well documented. 

In matters of textual criticism the author shows himself to be eager, on the 
whole, to defend the Massoretic text and to avoid resort to emendation, even 
where such is favoured by other scholars, as, for example, in I. ii. 5, v. 32, xiii. 34. 
This is wholly in line with modern tendency. In the interpretation of difficulties 
he does not necessarily follow a rational explanation where such has been suggested 
by previous commentators unless its adoption makes no serious difference to 
exegesis. For example, he thinks that the dove’s dung sold during the siege of 
Samaria (II. vi. 25) might well be the Hebrew word for a herb, as “ sparrow- 
dung ” is in Arabic, but in the story of the miraculous kindling of fire on Elijah’s 
altar he is not interested in Kennett’s suggestion that use may have been made 
of a naphtha supply and a mirror reflecting the sun’s rays (p. 307). 

Here and there, however, the commentary falls short and lacks things that one 
expects to find in so detailed a study. The omissions may be due to the length 
of time that elapsed between writing and publishing. The first preface is dated 
1941 and the publishers’ date is 1951. Or they may be due to the need to keep the 
book within the limits of a single volume of not too unwieldy a size. Sometimes 
the brevity of comment, commendable in itself, has resulted in too little being 
said and too much being left for further reference in other works. The indexing 
is inadequate, being limited to a list of Hebrew words and phrases and an index 
of place names which are treated with archeological comment. 

In view of the prominent pe occupied by prophets in the narrative of Kings 
one would have expected a full discussion of the standing of the prophets in the 
life of the court, the temple and its cultus and the nation as a whole; of the sig- 
nificance of the movement known as the “sons of the prophets ”; and of the 
fact that the Elisha stories are in many ways little more than an echo of those of 
Elijah. In the case of these latter stories, Montgomery is content merely to refer 
to their Northern origin and to leave his readers to gather the proper evidence 
for it from elsewhere. 

Again, in recent times the date of the Book of Deuteronomy has been the 
subject of renewed discussion which one would expect to be reflected when the 
story of Josiah’s reform is under discussion, and some attempt offered at deter- 
mining how far the stories may be taken at their face value, or how much we ought 
to attribute to the work of a Deuteronomic editor of a later date. 

But these are small points in comparison with the many things that are included 
in the commentary and they would probably be even more negligible if there 
were a fuller index. 
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The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy. By A. C. Ewing. Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 18s. 
Reviewed by J. M Hinton (University of Edinburgh) 


IN a Preface, Dr Ewing explains that this book is intended for first-year students 
of philosophy and for others who, without taking an academic course in the 
subject, wish to get a general idea of what it is all about. After a chapter entitled 
“* What Philosophy is and Why it is Worth Studying,” he goes on to discuss the 
controversies concerning the A-Priori and the Empirical, Truth, the Mind-Matter 
dichotomy, Space and Time, Causation, Freedom, Universals, Monism and 
Pluralism, and the Existence of God. The book is written in the author’s well- 
known, painstaking manner, with many shrewd critical arguments. There is 
an avoidance of obscurity and an evident desire to be fair even to the most repug- 
nant points of view. The book makes no concession to the demands of profes- 
sional publicists that philosophical problems be closely tied to sheir preoccupations. 
Moreover, no student will put it down in the belief that any metaphysical question 
has been definitively answered by any metaphysical doctrine, or that any such 
question has been so answered to the satisfaction of all whose opinion need be 
considered. 

These are virtues; and yet, without being too perverse, it is possible to feel 
both that something is missing which ought to be present and that something 
is present which ought to be missing. We miss the anguish and exaltation of 
metaphysical perplexity and metaphysical construction. On the other hand we 
may well feel, uneasily, that in the very “ reasonableness ” of the approach there 
lies hidden an undue assimilation of philosophical doctrines to the views and 
theories put forward in everyday factual discourse, and in the special sciences. 

To illustrate this latter point: speaking of the philosophical dictum that the 
future is already present, Dr Ewing remarks that it is “‘ an incredible supposition,” 
which we ought not to make if some more plausible explanation of certain cit- 
cumstances can be found. Thus it seems fairly clear that Dr Ewing would 
object to our saying that this dictum is true, but not to our calling it a putative 
explanation of certain data, though an implausible one. But, surely, when one 
comes to think of it, the objections to saying that this philosophical dictum is 
true pale into relative insignificance before the objections to speaking of it as 
a putative explanation, to which we ought to prefer more credible putative 
explanations of the same data. The remark that such a paradox was true—inasmuch 
as it would be hard to distinguish from the paradox itself—would have a peculiar 
kind of sense in a particular philosophical context. What sense exactly, we 
could hardly say without reflecting on the way in which it was supported in that 
context. (And perhaps even then we couldn’t say what sense exactly, it had.) 
All that is clear independently of the context is, that the dictum cannot have a 
literal sense, since if its constituent expressions were being used literally, it would 
be a contradiction in terms. Yet precisely this fact, that it cannot have a literal 
sense (which is not to say that it is like other figurative utterances) makes it 
inappropriate to apply to it the literalistic family of words, of which “ plausible,” 
“implausible,” “credible,” “incredible,” “view,” “theory,” “ supposition,” 
“ explanation,” “ hypothesis,” “assumption” ond the rest, are members. 

To put the same point in another way: the novice’s question, “ What is 
Philosophy?” which a book of this type sets out to answer, indicates a desire 
to be introduced to the relevant performances, to see how they go. But there is 
also a philosophical question which may take the same verbal form. This question 
can only be asked by someone who knows how to carry out philosophical per- 
formances, but wants to see more clearly what they are, and in particular how 
they compare with other intellectual performances. Now the difficulty of answer- 
ing the first, the novice’s, question in a not-too-misleading way is partly the diffi- 
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culty of answering it without prejudice to the second, the philosopher’s question. 
Perhaps the best way of answering the novice’s question is to set before him live 
examples of philosophizing which are relatively easy to read. The earlier Platonic 
dialogues, Berkeley’s Principles, Russell’s Problems of Philosophy. This policy 
of throwing the novice in so that he will learn to swim, will not prevent his develop- 
ing philosophical perplexity about philosophy; from that he can be shielded 
only by an exceptional degree of natural obtuseness; but it will leave him to make 
his own way into, and through, this perplexity unencumbered by the precon- 
ceptions with which he is likely to be burdened by any attempt to paraphrase 
philosophical doctrines in oratio obliqua. The form of words, “ Berkeley says 
*....” is to be preferred to the form of words, “ The immaterialist holds 
that ....”, because the latter form of words evinces, and may convey, the belief 
that the literalistic family of words is at home in the philosophical context; and 
this, to put it mildly, may be untrue. 

The above is a general criticism of method. Now a few points of detail. 

It seems a pity that in his discussion of Truth Dr Ewing makes no mention of 
the doctrine, accepted in one form or another by most logical analysts, that the 
remark, ‘‘ The statement that snow is white, is true,” does not attribute any 
characteristic to the statement that snow is white, and hence that the traditional 
Theories of Truth are rival attempts to answer a pseudo-question. On this view, 
the above remark simply 7s the statement that snow is white. The expression, 
“Tt is true that s,” means the same as “ss ” itself, or at least expresses the same 
proposition. The proposition that p is true, is identical with the proposition p. 

The analysis of the concept of Causation which Dr Ewing offers as “ the entail- 
ment view ” does not seem quite clear. It is admittedly not a question of entail- 
ment in the deductive sense, but if (as his remarks suggest) Dr Ewing has in mind 
a sense of “entails” in which p would be said to entail q whenever q can reasonably 
be inferred from p, then this would not exclude mere correlations, which are 
supposed to be excluded. A discussion of relevance would seem to be required 
at this point. 

The Kantian notion of an “analytic” judgement seems too vague and meta- 
phorical to be of much use in a discussion of logical necessity. Since it communi- 
cates its vagueness to what seems to be the remainder-class “ synthetic,” it is 
hard to see just what is being claimed when it is claimed that there are synthetic 
a priori judgements. Is it merely that there are necessary propositions which are 
not of the forms ‘‘ Whatever is P and Q, is P” or “If p and q, then p”? 


Divine and Human. By E. L. Allen. London: The Epworth Press, 1952. 
Pp. 112. 65. 
Reviewed by Nels F. S. Ferré (Oxford) 


A REAL need to-day is for a small book on the Christian faith that will neither 
distort the Gospel nor thin it out by the evading of its deeper reaches. Such a 
volume is Divine and Human. Although theologically Dr Allen combats neo- 
orthodoxy, in so doing he nevertheless succeeds in incorporating its needed 
emphases: the dynamic and the decisional. 

The centre of the argument is stated on the first page: ‘“‘ The point in dispute 
is that of the relation between the divine and human. For one source, the human 
is the medium of the divine self-expression, for the other God and man are opposed, 
and he who has the one must disavow the other.” Throughout, the author 
upholds a thoroughly God-centred relation which precisely as such uses, fulfils 
and incorporates the human. The best in liberalism also comes to expression— 
its open-mindedness and courageous use of reason—while its man-centred view 
of reason, experience and love is avoided. 

The four main sections of the book treat of God and Man, the Cross, Christ, 
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and the Media of Revelation. The first part charts the wider setting, leaving 
the specifically historic Gospel to the other three. Everywhere, however, the 
incidental and the inconsistent elements in Christian dogma are shaken off, while 
what is basic, real and relevant comes to vigorous expression. On the one hand, 
creative faith speaks with an authentic voice while, on the other, what is prac- 
tically human and actual is caught up as organic constituents within this faith. 
There is not even a trace of stuffy, unventilated orthodoxy. Dr Allen’s reformu- 
lation makes faith living, vital and personal. 

The historic fall of man is rejected outright as unhistoric, making way, instead, 
for a relation between God and man in the dynamic terms of encounter. Sin is 
serious and history is under judgement, but both are interpreted within the context 
of dynamic process. If any criticism of this part is needed, the ground of it 
should be that the personal and the ethical are stressed at the expense of the 
mystical and the ae ae They need not be so stated. Throughout the 
book, as a matter of fact, there is a Ritschlian emphasis which is never wholly 
integrated with the rest. 

“The Cross ” moves the heart as well as enlightens the mind of the reader. 
We have here religious writing of a high order rather than mere writing about 
religion. A God-centred interpretation of the Atonement stresses the personal 
level in such a way as to break through moralism, historicism and psychologism. 
The eternal God by becoming particular in Christ thereby also universalizes 
God’s saving relation to man. The exceptional exemplifies. The vicariousness 
of the Cross enacts a redemptive social relation which exemplifies full Incarnation 
without the idolatry of orthodoxy. 

The relation between Jesus and the Christ is then developed with cutting 
clarity and realistic application to both the * Divine and Human.” Many will 
not like this analysis because it shatters mythology while releasing‘moral symbolism. 
Perhaps at no point is Christendom more sensitive and on the defensive. Its 
modern zeal for Christ-centricity is far from altogether healthy. Much fervour 
is due to fevered uncertainty. A certain Christology has become vested interest 
on the part of an ecclesiasticism which alienates thoughtful modern seekers for 
truth and reality in religion. Dr Allen’s treatment is oppositely sound and 
helpful. Without endorsing all his points, I think none the less that the Christian 
faith needs honest interpreters who will discover afresh the inner meaning and 
power of God in Christ. Even beyond the historic enactment of the Christ-deed, 
however, the author espouses an “ open absolute.” While Jesus is the true 
Way to God, those who walk in the Way may nevertheless come upon yet undis- 
closed aspects of the fullness of God! “Nothing is more abhorrent to hiders 
behind a static, defensive faith or more welcome to those who really believe 
that the Holy Spirit will yet guide us into all truth. This very point may come as 
a judgement—not on the author but on the reader! 

The section on the media of revelation contains theological dynamite. Without 
slighting the need for means of revelation and grace the author gives us an honest, 
robust discussion that will strike many as radical. Experience is enriched and 
sustained by traditions in such a way that both a vague and thin subjectivism 
and a strangling traditionalism are precluded. The Bible and the Church, more- 
over, are the servants of personal experience, neither of individualism nor within 
any collectivism, but of the free soul organically within the community of faith. 
The incidental suggestion that tea be used instead of wine in the Lord’s Supper 
will indicate how free the author is from the letter that kills, while nevertheless 
equally ready to stress that regular means are needed for fullness of experience 
within the Christian fellowship. Symbols efficaciously mediate a Real Presence 
without any substantive magic or ecclesiastical patents. 

Some will be startled by this book. A deadening orthodoxy has — too 
many curtains, too long, for the natural Christian light to be welcomed by many. 
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Others, although startled, will ponder this fresh, vigorous treatment and, without 
necessarily agreeing with all in it, will put it down with thankfulness and profit, 
on account of the combination of spirit and mind which produced it. Our day 
needs works in exactly this direction: careful understanding and appreciation 
of past revelation undergirding a creative reformulation of it in relation to modern 
problems of thought and life. No school of thought—orthodox, neo-orthodox 
or liberal—can contain Divine and Human because in a real measure it incorporates 
their best stresses and repudiates their weaknesses, but because of this fact the 
truth beyond all these positions here receives a basic and vital exposition. 


A Study in St Mark. By.Austin Farrer. Dacre Press, 1951. Pp. viii + 


398. 255. 
Reviewed by H. John McLachlan (Be/fast) 


In Dr Farrer’s view St Mark tells a story without serious rival as a Gospel history, 
but he tells it in a peculiar manner that requires a special method of elucidation. 
Dr Farrer’s book is an attempt to lay bare the configuration of the Gospel 
in all its subtle tones and undertones. The key to its proper understanding is, 
he maintains, that the evangelist’s mind, working upon the historical traditions 
of the sayings and life of Christ, conveys that history in symbol and prefiguration. 
It was as natural for him to compose his Gospel in this way as it would be for a 
modern historian to write with due regard to cause and effect. Under the direct 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, St Mark achieved a definite pattern into which 
the events of Christ’s life have been woven with surprising appropriateness. 
A literary analysis, worked out in meticulous detail, reveals this pattern and 
displays the wealth of theological symbol which served as the continuum of the 
evangelist’s reflection on the evangelical history and the history itself. 

The thesis is that the mind of St Mark was controlled, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, by a system of symbols which constantly recur and dominate his narrative. 
Thus, like the composer of a symphony who has hit upon a masterful theme 
and enunciates it again and again, the evangelist handles “ a theme with variations ” 
—in this case the redemptive action of Christ illustrated in the healing miracles 
and consummated in the passion and resurrection. 

The healing miracles provide the clue to the understanding of the rest of the 
Gospel. Beginning with a study of their pattern of “ purification” and 
** restoration,” our author shows how they all point forward as types and antici- 
pations of “ the one great healing work performed on the Cross and in the Easter- 
sepulchre.” And the “healing pattern,” though not applicable to the whole 
book, is at least an indication that the total pattern must also be not less complex. 

When Dr Farrer comes to grips with the rest of the Gospel, examining the 
arrangement of its paragraphs—their juxtaposition, contrast, and elaboration 
into type and antitype, “special antitypes,” ‘‘ general antitypes,” “cycles,” 
*‘ double cycles,” ‘‘ paracycles ” and the rest, one marvels at the extreme com- 
plexity with which the evangelist has invested his theme. The skill with which 
St Mark has succeeded in arranging the evangelical tradition, making it echo 
and re-echo with theological meaning, is matched only by the skill with which 
our author unravels the evangelist’s riddles. 

Occasionally, of course, even Dr Farrer is at a stand. Not all the journey with 
the aid of his ‘‘ symbolical compass ” is easy sailing. But, exceptions apart, the 
general structure of the Gospel is plain. To quote our author, “ The pattern of 
event as St Mark understands it may be put in one word, prefiguration. .. . Every 
cycle of his narrative prefigures the next,” and prefiguration in the first half of 
the Gospel (Chapters I-VI, which are here called the “ little Gospel ”) is fulfilled 
in the second half. Moreover, “ Christ’s ministry prefigures the apostolic mission, 
the passion and resurrection prefigure the end of the world.” 
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From the wealth of argument and illustration with which Dr Farrer adorns 
his thesis it is difficult to withhold admiration. Here and there his correspondences 
“click ” with almost uncanny precision. Here and there they seem far-fetched. 

That St Mark’s Gospel contains symbolical narrative is a commonplace. One 
may beg leave to doubt, however, whether the “ theological patterning ” is so 
thoroughgoing as Dr Farrer insists. We can be grateful to him for presenting his 
case, in all its bewildering convolutions, with lucidity and a measure of self- 
criticism, and yet still feel that he has pressed it beyond the evidence. ‘‘ The trouble 
about allegory is that one does not know where to draw the line,” writes our 
author. “ It is easy to suggest what St Mark might well have been thinking, but 
often impossible to decide what he was thinking.” This is as true of typology 
as allegory. 

One haunting question remains—and Dr Farrer’s discussion of the “ historical 
sense ” of the Gospel does little to allay our uneasiness. What becomes of the 
history of Christ, the facts of the Gospel, if St Mark has, in truth, overlaid them 
with his inspired drama of redemption? Can we any longer speak of “ the 
Marcan outline ” of the life of Christ based upon a Petrine tradition? It is net 
sufficient to say that St Mark’s narrative, as we have it, makes a “ sensible ” or 
** reasonable ” story. What we want to know is simply whether it is true. What 
in fact were the “ straightforward and_ first-hand memories of Christ” (p. 370) 
upon which St Mark performed his inspired imaginings? This is still the major 
question with which A Study in St Mark leaves us face to face. 


Cartesian Studies. By Albert G. A. Balz. Columbia University Press ; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. vi + 328. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Peter Stubbs (Wigton, Cumberland) 


THE studies collected in this volume were originally published by Dr Balz at 
intervals over more than a score of years and firmly established his reputation in 
the field of Cartesian scholarship. They are chiefly concerned with Descartes’ 
doctrine of man, not primarily, however, as expounded in the philosopher’s own 
writings but as interpreted and developed by his successors, both followers and 
opponents. They are also designed to illustrate the diffusion of Cartesianism in 
philosophical and scientific thought generally. The exposition of these twin 
themes embraces the following thinkers and topics: Géraud de Cordemoy; 
Clerselier and Rohault; Louis de la Chambre; Samuel Sorbiére; Louis de la 
Forge and the Critique of Substantial Forms; Cartesian Doctrine and the Animal 
Soul; Clauberg and the Development of Occasionalism; Some Historical Steps 
towards Parallelism; Cartesian Refutations of Spinoza; Matter and Scientific 
Efficiency; Man, Thomistic and Cartesian. 

Descartes’ disciples began, as from a first principle, at the point at which the 
master had arrived. ‘‘ If the (body-soul) dualism was for Descartes a conclusion 
he had reached, but nevertheless found difficult to accept, it was for the follower 
a principle in the light of which every Cartesian statement must be interpreted.” 
Clerselier emphatically expressed this in his declaration that the body-soul dis- 
tinction “‘ est de toutes les véritée celle qui est la plus féconde et la plus nécessaire, soit 
pour la Philosophie, soit pour la Théologie, soit aussi pour la morale Chrétienne””—and, 
we must add— soit aussi pour la Physique.” For did not Cartesians ardently believe 
that the distinction effected a clarification of physics that ensured the realization 
of their ideal of a universal science? Cordemoy’s Le Discernement du corps et de 
/’dme carries the significant sub-title Pour Servir a I’éclaircissement de la physique. 
Consistently with the adoption of a rigorous dualism, Descartes’ ‘successors 
elaborated the implicit metaphysics of occasionalism, to which the philosopher 
himself had given only halting expression. Unambiguously denying the possi- 
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bility of interaction between mind and matter, Clauberg declares: ‘“‘ By ‘ cause’ 
we can only mean occasion.” The union of Soul and Body és the divinely estab- 
lished fact of a constant and specific correlation of two sets of incapsulated activities 
and passivities. ‘‘ Body has its activities and passivities for itself, and the soul 
for itself.”” Occasionalism constitutes the first decisive step in the complex evolu- 
tion of the modern doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism traced by Dr Balz 
in his eighth essay. 

The longest study in the volume is an erudite survey of the once celebrated 
controversy over the question of the “‘ animal soul,”’ a subject of deep philosophical 
import for Cartesians because of ‘‘ /a /iaison estroite,” to quote Dilly, “‘ que ce point 
particulier a avec les principaux fondements de leur Metaphysique et de leur physique.” 
Dr Balz in his masterly account of this ‘‘ incident in the Formation of the Modern 
Philosophical Tradition” confirms the relation and illuminates the principles. 
Among the many notable participants in that protracted debate was Louis de la 
Chambre who, with Sorbiére, figures in these studies as a representative of Des- 
cartes’ opponents. Both are portrayed as men who “‘ experienced an infiltration of 
Cartesian ideas that mastered them, while leaving them without mastery of the 
ideas,” typifying “‘ the inability of the age either to assimilate Cartesian teaching 
or to escape its influence.” 

In his two terminal essays Dr Balz is concerned to show how Descartes’ own 
doctrines of matter and of man do represent an assimilation of the thought of the 
epoch from which he emerged. The “ infinite of quantity is the infinite of matter,” | 
Aquinas had said. The “‘ infinitude of figures,” Descartes declared, “‘ suffices to 
express the diversity of things.” In an arresting speculative exploration of 
Aquinas’s theory of “‘ prime matter,” Dr Balz assimilates the ideas expressed in 
these two dicta. According to Aquinas, he argues, 


a matter whose infinite is the infinite of quantity lies at the basis of actuality. If it receive a form, 
then with fatal certainty there will be a thing of quantitative dimensionalities. Science [he goes on] 
may take advantage of this. . . . It is a metaphysical absurdity to identify “‘ green ” and an electro- 
magnetic wave of such and such frequency. It is not absurd, on Thomistic grounds, to correlate 
one with the other. In a word, there is in the Thomistic analysis something truly anticipatory 
of the real significance of Descartes’ matter-as-finite-substance (pp. 276-7). 


In arguing this thesis it is surprising and regrettable that the author should not 
consider the weighty objections urged by Descartes himself in Le Monde against 
the view that would in any way identify his own theory with the scholastic doctrine 
of “‘ prime matter.” We are, however, indebted to Dr Balz for shedding some very 
welcome, if at times rather widely diffused, light on a notoriously dark “‘ matter.” 

It comes as no surprise to find the author in his last essay vigorously challenging 
the view that the Thomist and Cartesian estimates of man are radically antithetical. 
Concluding an engaging comparative study, he declares, “‘I believe that I have 
discovered a vast alternative—that between Platonic-Thomistic-Cartesian man, 
on the one hand, and . . . organismic man (‘ matter’s highest manifestation of its 
own inherent unassisted resources ’), on the other.” This distinction, we believe, 
is the important one. Descartes, no less than Thomas, defends the perennial 
philosophy of man. When, after a close analysis of Thomist doctrine, as expounded 
by Gilson and Brennan, Dr Balz asks whether, in order to meet all the requirements 
—empirical, philosophical and religious—we must not “‘ use the notion of matter 
and form twice over,” he echoes the question not a few have been left with on 
emerging from St. Thomas’s own labyrinthine argument. 

In Cartesian Studies the author effectively whets our appetite for his promised 
forthcoming assessment of their source and inspiration—Descartes himself. 


The Fourth Gospel and its Message for To-day. By W. H. Rigg. London: 
Lutterworth Press. Pp. viii + 276. 155. 
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The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. By H. P. V. Nunn. Eton: Alden and 


Blackwell. Pp. ix + 152. 75. 6d. 
John Who Saw. By A. H. N. Green-Armytage. London: Faber and Faber. 


Pp. x + 182. tos. 6d. 
Reviewed by Wilbert F. Howard (Cambridge) 


For the last forty years a stream of books about the Fourth Gospel has issued from 
the press, and with few exceptions they have assumed that the apostolic authorship 
can no longer be maintained. Three books have recently been published with a 
strongly conservative intention. In other respects they have little in common. 

Dr W. H. Rigg, Archdeacon of Bodmin, has no polemical interest in view, but 
he lays stress in the closing chapter of his book on the fact that the Evangelist 
was an old man when he wrote the Gospel, and offers the opinion that “‘ he was 
the youngest member of the apostolic band, being perhaps as young as sixteen 
years of age.” ‘The title fairly describes the purpose and scope of this book: 
The Fourth Gospel and its Message for To-day. We have here no introduction to the 
Gospel and the problems relating to its authorship and its reception into the 
Canon, but rather an exposition of its great themes. These are the Glory of God; 
Eternal Life, Now and Hereafter; Sin and its Atonement; the Holy Spirit and 
Faith; the Church and the Sacraments. A closing chapter considers three charac- 
teristics of this Evangelist: that he was an eye-witness, that he was an old man, 
and that he was given to the use of irony. The opening chapter, “ A Tract for 
the Times,” is intended to show that the Gospel was written “‘ presenting not a 
reduced form of Christianity but interpreting it in such a manner as would be 
understood both by Jew and Greek alike, fulfilling their highest aspirations and 
deepest hopes.” Accordingly a brief account is given of the Mystery religions, 
of Heraclitus, Philo, Plutarch, Apuleius, Philostratus, or rather of ideas gathered 
from them by such modern writers as Cumont, Reitzenstein, S. Angus and others. 

The best part of the book is the exposition of some of the leading ideas of the 
Gospel. Not content with expounding St John, Dr Rigg applies his teaching 
to the present situation. Thus we have a discussion of the three main types of 
teaching about the Atonement (according to Aulén’s Christus Victor) and a criticism 
of Hastings Rashdall’s Bampton Lectures. Such modern subjects of debate as 
the Reserved Sacrament, and the right steps to be taken to secure the reunion of 
non-Roman Christendom, are discussed in some detail. These interesting dis- 
quisitions widen the scope of treatment, but rather distract attention from the 
Johannine theology, which is in itself comprehensive enough to claim all the 
space at the author’s disposal. The foot-notes refer to a vast literature, and one 
suspects that the learned author is most at home in philosophy, for there are some 
excellent paragraphs in the chapters about Eternal Life and its reception. 

As we may hope that a second edition will be called for, a few corrigenda are 
appended. P. 23: Gilbert Murray’s Four Stages of Greek Religion was published 
in 1912; the edition of 1925 was entitled Five Stages of Greek Religion. P. 27: 
Bousset’s famous book was Kyrios Christos (1913; ed. 2, 1921, appeared after the 
author’s death). P. 35: Deissmann’s Light from the Ancient East was translated 
by L. R. M. Strachan, who brought out in 1927 a translation of the greatly enlarged 
fourth German edition of 1923. P. 39: read W. O. E. Oesterley. P. 46: Bult- 
mann’s commentary on St John should be dated 1937-41. P. 55: The foot-note 
should read E.R.E., Vol. I, p. 855, “‘ Art (Christian).” P. 108: the foot-note is 
misleading, for Bauer’s reference is not to the Amherst Papyre (sic), but to AP, 
which may possibly be Anthologia Palatina, P. 122: the title of Dalman’s book is 
Jesus—Jeschua. P. 173, note !: is not the translator of that part of Nygren’s book 
P. S. Watson, rather than A. G. Hebert? P. 178: for Mr Leckie read J. H. 
Leckie. P. 230, line 19: for wivécy read metv; line 27: for *Aipa read Alua. 
P. 251, note #: read éexetvos. P. 257, line 24: for the Greek monstrum read 
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éyxopBwoacbe. P. 273: for Bauer, F.C., read Bauer, W.; for Dalman, I., read 
Dalman, G.; for Dobschutz read Dobschiitz. P. 274: for Grensted, W., read 
Grensted, L. W.; for Hort, P. J. A., read Hort, F. J. A.; for Lagrange, C., read 
M.-J.; for Mackintosh, read Mackintosh, H. R.; for Strack read Strack, H. L. 

Mr H. P. V. Nunn’s book, The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, is a curious 
production. It is an attempt to prove that the Fourth Gospel was in the most 
literal sense of the term written by St John the son of Zebedee. His criticism of 
some extreme theories seems to the present reviewer sound, and the chapter on 
the alleged martyrdom of the Apostle John wins his heartiest assent. Unfortun- 
ately the book as a whole is arrogant in tone, offensive in some of its insinuations, 
and the reader soon becomes weary of the incessant assumption of superiority 
to such scholars as J. H. Bernard, V. H. Stanton, E. C. Hoskyns, James Moffatt, 
E. F. Scott, R. H. Strachan, Percy Gardner, B. H. Streeter and V. Taylor. They 
may have been wrong in their inferences from some of the data, but at least they 
are all scholars of undoubted distinction and of unquestionable integrity. Mr 
Nunn may be right in his conviction that St John wrote the Fourth Gospel. 
What he fails to do is to account for the way in which such staunch supporters 
of the Johannine authorship as George Salmon and William Sanday came late in 
life to recede from a position to which they had committed themselves in print 
for so many years. Indeed the sarcastic use made of Dr Sanday’s own explanation 
is one of the worst examples of Mr Nunn’s controversial manners. If the reviewer 
offers but one example of the way in which Mr Nunn misrepresents what he has 
himself written in two books to which frequent reference is made in the book 
under review, it is only because he can vouch for the misrepresentation, and can 
thus utter a caution to the reader who may be in danger of taking all Mr. Nunn’s 
statements at their face value. On pp. 16 f. he quotes from the earlier of these 
books an expression of the view that in some narratives John shows a dependence 
on Mark and Luke. ‘“‘ Yet,” he adds, ‘‘ Dr Howard, when it suits his purpose, 
suggests that-the story of the Virgin Birth had not reached the church where the 
Fourth Gospel was written at the time when it was written.” What Mr Nunn 
conceals is the important fact that twelve years intervened between the writing 
of these two books, and that in the later one I stated in a foot-note that Mr Gardner- 
Smith’s book had led me to change my opinion, with this one proviso, “ that 
before the Gospel was published there was some verbal assimilation to a few of 
the Marcan and Lucan narratives (such as the Anointing, and the Feeding of the 
Multitude) by the hand of the Editor.” So much for the innuendo “ when it 
suits his purpose.” Unfortunately this is not the only instance of this kind of 
thing. One is left wondering to what extent other writers named in this book 
have a just cause of complaint. 

We are all of us liable to slips when writing, and who has not let printers’ errors 
escape his notice when proof-reading? Nevertheless, there is some point in the 
remark attributed to a Roman Catholic layman on the subject of papal infalli- 
bility: ‘‘ The worst of being infallible is that one has to be so careful not to make 
mistakes!” A respectful suggestion is offered that the following corrections 
might be made in any subsequent editions. P. 18: for xpaBarrds read xpaBarros. 
P. 20, line 8 ab imo: for first decade read second. P. 21: for Inodv Xpiordv 
read "Inaot Xpiorod. P. 39, line 2: for elapased read elapsed. P. 49, line 1, and 
p- 150, col. 2: read Heitmuiller. P. 56, line 5 ab imo: for eimetv read eizeiv. 
P. 59, line 6 ab imo: for mpoxetiras read mpoxeira. P. 83, last line: read ander- 
Stood. P. 128, line 3: A.D. 48 is obviously wrong; probably A.p. 58 was intended. 
The index should be revised, giving the initials after authors’ names, rather than 
Mr, Dr, etc. Such names as “‘ Canon Green ” and “ Mr Griffith ” are ambiguous. 
The page references are far from complete, and all references to pages bearing 
roman numerals are incorrect. The names of Dr A. E. J. Rawlinson and Dr J. 
Armitage Robinson are omitted. For Conebeare, Dr, read Conybeare, F. C., 
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and for Moffatt, D., read Moffatt, James. The page reference for Polycrates 
should be 29 f. For Wentand read Wendland, P. 

It is a pleasure to turn from this petulant and pontifical book to John Who Saw, 
written by A. H. N. Green-Armytage. From internal evidence one may infer 
that the author is a Roman Catholic layman. (The use of the word Pasch, p. 107, 
and the prominence given to the Douai version and to Mgr Knox’s translation 
from the Vulgate, seem to warrant this surmise). The writer is a scholar who is 
familiar with the present position of the Johannine problem, and has himself 
read the German books which he criticizes. His position is quite definitely that 
the Apostle John was the author of the Gospel. But he writes with disarming 
candour about the impossibility of discussing this problem from either side 
without prejudice, especially when the Johannine authorship is so closely bound 
up with the historical value of the testimony. The style is clear and attractive ; 
the writer is courteous even when counter-attacking the various critics of Johannine 
authorship. We have often felt that there is a far stronger case for the most 
conservative position than is generally recognized by radical scholars. At one 
time it could be assumed that students of the problem were familiar with the argu- 
ments of Lightfoot and Westcott. But seventy years have passed since those lines 
of defence were so well laid down; many theories have been propounded since 
then, and the battle scene has shifted far from the old fields of conflict. It would 
be a good thing if every young student began his study of the Johannine problem 
to-day by reading this book, before going on to grapple with the questions which 
are not faced by Mr Green-Armytage. It would save him from a too hasty 
acceptance of some plausible but highly improbable presuppositions. 

External evidence strongly: favours what has come to be known as the conser- 
vative position. Internal evidence is by no means so clear. Much depends on 
whether the final chapter was a later addition by the evangelist, or an appendix by 
another hand. If, as the present reviewer believes, it is substantially by the same 
hand as the rest of the Gospel, we have still to decide when, where and by whom 
verses 24-5 were written, or even verse 23. Without following any of the elaborate 
theories of composite sougces, the suspicion that an editor’s hand can be traced 
here and there through the Gospel cannot simply be tossed aside as incredible. 

Mr Green-Armytage sums up his discussion about the internal evidence in the 
form of “three simple alternatives. Either (a) St John the Apostle wrote the 
Gospel, or (4) someone else, pretending to be St John, wrote it, or (¢) someone 
wrote it who neither was St John nor had any idea of being mistaken for St John.” 
These do not exhaust the possibilities, for various theories of mediate or indirect 
authorship have been proposed. To discuss these would go beyond the scope of 
this review. Has cither this writer or the writer of the book previously mentioned 
ever seriously tried to understand what are the internal indications which have 
created for so many eminent and perfectly sane scholars “‘the Johannine problem” ? 
It is easier to expose the foolish extravagances of learned ingenuity than to answer 
satisfactorily the questions which this Gospel raises for many honest minds. 

The index is a model for such a book. A few slips may be pointed out that 
have eluded the notice of the proof-reader. Sir Frederic Kenyon’s first name is 
consistently misspelt (pp. 12, 74 f., 168), Dr Moffatt’s name has lost the final 
letter in two places (pp. 148, 181). Rowlandson is surely a slip for Richardson 
(p. 54). On the top line of p. 173 for katolischen read katholischen. 


Gospel and Law. By C. H. Dodd. Cambridge University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 83. 9s. 
Reviewed by F. Kenworthy (Unitarian College, Manchester) 


Tus book makes available to English readers the four Bampton Lectures 
delivered by Professor Dodd in America at Columbia University. Weare reminded 
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from time to time that compared with the present cost of many things, the rise in 
the price of books has been moderate. Encouraging information though this may 
be, many of us are compelled to hesitate before paying what would once have 
procured a fair-sized volume for what, in size at least, is no more than a lengthy 
pamphlet. But faced with Professor Dodd’s little book, such considerations 
must be set aside. Its subject, the relation between Christian faith and the ethics 
that proceed from it, is of first importance, and the author reaches conclusions, 
especially about the nature and relevance of the ethics and precepts of Jesus, 
that cannot be ignored. 

Professor Dodd begins by taking the argument of his book The Apostolic 
Preaching and Its Developments a stage further by expounding the didache, the 
teaching or ethical instruction, which arose out of the kerygma, the preaching, or 
the proclamation of the Gospel. Just as it is possible to determine the general 
content of the Aerygma that was common to the apostolic men, so it is possible to 
discover from a study of the epistles, whether Pauline or non-Pauline, that their 
ethical instruction was based upon an accepted pattern of teaching which goes 
back to a very early period. This it was that Paul, for instance, received, and 
handed on to his converts, and which he could assume had been given to the 
churches not of his foundation, though it is true, of course, that he added to it 
considerably, especially when dealing with the problems that arose at Thessalonika 
and Corinth and other places. In this matter the Christian mission was doing no 
more than follow the example of other agencies such as Hellenistic Judaism which 
were endeavouring to raise contemporary moral standards. In fact, there is much 
to show that the early Christian catechesis followed the general lines of contem- 
porary ethical teaching. Nevertheless, there were significant differences due to 
the indissoluble connection between Christian ethics and the Christian Gospel. 
These differences are to be found at four points: first, the way in which conduct 
could not but be influenced by eschatological ideas, for it was part of the kerygma 
that Jesus had inaugurated the New Age and would shortly come again as the 
Judge and Saviour of men; second, the conception of the Christian community 
as the Body of Christ, so that human relations are placed on a new foundation; 
third, the fact that all Christians had an objective standard of ethical conduct in 
Christ; and fourth, the primacy of agape (love or charity in the English Versions) 
as the total response of men to God’s love for them in the self-sacrifice of Christ. 

From the ethical instruction of the early church Professor Dodd turns to the 
teaching of Jesus himself as it was handed down in the Gospels. The way in 
which Paul appeals to its authority shows that it had become well established 
and widely accepted before the compilation of the Gospels. What, however, 
is its true nature? A comparison with the Christian catechesis will show that while 
the latter is composed of directions for conduct in the workaday world in which 
the Christian communities found themselves, the former cannot so be regarded. 
It possesses a distinctive picturesque and dramatic quality which shows that its 
main purpose is to awaken a response in the hearts of men to the new situation 
that Christ’s coming has brought, to bring them, in a word, to repentance. But 
it does not stop there. After repentance, the acceptance of God’s judgment, 
comes the positive realization of new possibilities. It offers positive moral guidance 
for action. Here Professor Dodd firmly grasps the nettle. The parable which 
concludes the Sermon on the Mount leaves in no doubt the intention of Christ 
that his precepts should be obeyed. In a sense, they present a new law, the law 
of the Kingdom of God which supersedes the law of the Old Testament. But it 
is not a law in the sense of a code of regulations. It is a law “ written in the 
heart,” which will find expression in all our actions, for it concerns primarily the 
quality of each action, and the direction in which it is moving. It is a law which, 
unlike a code of regulations, can never be completely fulfilled and yet which must 
come to affect our total outlook upon life and will not be found wanting in the 
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least as well as in the greatest of our achievements. Nor is it limited only to 
those who are members of the community of Christians, for it reveals the 
“ aboriginal ”’ law on which God has built the world, and which all men, Christians 
and non-Christians, only ignore at their peril. Hence it is the duty of the Church 
to proclaim it. 

Professor Dodd has thus made an unusual and important contribution to the 
study of New Testament ethics. There are times, perhaps, when one feels that 
he strains the New Testament evidence, as when he seeks the “ common pattern ” 
of ethical instruction. Though the divergences in ethics are not so great as in 
Christology, they are nevertheless present in the documents and from an early 
period, and it would be surprising if it were not so. But for his firm insistence 
that the ethics of Jesus are relevant to the life of men and nations here and now 
he will have the gratitude of all who believe that man’s relation to man can only 
be seen in its true perspective through his relation to God. 


Understanding Europe. By C. Dawson, London: Sheed and Ward. 
Pp. ix + 261. 16s. 
Reviewed by Harold Knight (London) 


THIs new book by C. Dawson contains a brilliant and many-sided analysis of the 
crisis which marks the contemporary world-situation (with specific reference to 
Western Europe) and traces the origins of that crisis to their ultimate roots in the 
soul of modern man. To those of us who feel that one of the most significant 
and sinister facts of our time is the submergence of Western Europe beneath the 
two rival power-systems of America and Russia, such a book, inspired by so 
strong a consciousness of the unity, the historical continuity and the immense 
creative role of Western European culture, will be especially welcome. The work 
is divided into two parts, in the first of which Mr Dawson approaches his subject 
with a kind of adroit obliqueness, discussing from the point of view of history 
and geography the nature of European civilization, which is inescapably hased on 
the foundations of the historic Christian religion, and expresses the un ty of its 
psyche in a manifold and rich regional diversity, then going on to contrast this 
state of affairs with the new world of America and the radically different mono- 
lithic civilizations of the East. In the second part, the author makes as it were a 
new frontal attack upon his theme, giving us, in pages of dazzling intellectual 
virtuosity, an acute analysis of that dramatic movement of ideas in the sphere of 
nineteenth-century German philosophy and ideology which led to the nihilistic 
revolt against the traditional hierarchy of values and so paved the way for the 
emergence of the utterly secular, materialistic, extroverted mass-state which is 
the central and dominating feature in the landscape of contemporary history. 
It may be said at once that the work is exceedingly powerful and impressive both 
by reason of the brilliance of its historical surveys and of the wealth and depth of 
the spiritual and philosophical insights which sustain these critiques and shape 
them into a living coherent whole. 

In brief, Mr Dawson not only deplores the disintegration, the superficial 
materialism, the lack of creative vision and the uncontrolled technocracy which 
are the apparent and alarming symptoms of the disease eating at the heart of our 
modern way of life, but with a prophetic sureness of touch underlines the 
inadequacy and failure of our best attempts to remedy the malady of which we are 
all obscurely aware. It is a commonplace to say that the crisis with which we are 
confronted is a spiritual one and that what is most desperately needed is a recovery 
of spiritual awareness, a new and transforming contact with the inner sources of 
spiritual inspiration which once animated the soul of Western civilization and 
produced and maintained its indefeasible unity of consciousness, in other words a 
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healing of the divorce between the outward resources of power which have 
proliferated to such a frightening extent and the inward resources of the spirit 
which are decaying or dead. Modern man is vaguely conscious of the nature of 
his problem and has bent his efforts to solve it by the method of a renewed and 
universalized system of education, even religious and Christian education. Yet 
it is just here that his failure is most tragic and far-reaching. For the higher 
education in the humanities which once acted as a bond of unity to produce “‘ the 
good European” and to safeguard the traditional sacred culture and sense of value 
in which the European consciousness was rooted, has now become a complex 
mass of independent pedagogic disciplines and sciences, utterly unconnected and 
producing no sense of a living unity through common participation in a living 
tradition. Nor does the addition of religion as a subject in the educational cur- 
riculum alter the situation in any fundamental way. As though by the teaching 
of an “‘ agreed syllabus ” one could regenerate the lost soul of Europe—the soul 
which once expressed its sense of other-worldly realities in the soaring Gothic 
cathedral and in the liturgy, drama, music and poetry which embraced the whole 
orbit of cultural and communal life! The real thesis underlying Mr Dawson’s 
essay in its multifarious aspects is that what is most needed to overcome our 
dilemma and redeem our crumbling civilization is a resurrection of the corporate 
Christian consciousness which lies at the basis of the historic culture of Western 
Europe and lends it its supreme meaning, purpose and unity. It is the common 
life, moulded as it now is by purely materialistic technological factors, which 
must be permeated anew by an awareness of the dimension of the spirit as the 
ultimate and abiding reality—the life where in former ages cultured and uncul- 
tured “stood on common ground before the supreme mystery of the faith.” 
In this entire work there is perhaps no more significant and pregnant phrase than 
that in which, in his concluding chapter, Mr Dawson criticizes modern education— 
including religious education. He tells us that it is lacking in “a sense of revela- 
tion.” Surely this is the crucial defect not only in modern education, but in 
nine-tenths of our modern religion. The failure in awareness of religious reali- 
ties, of the beyond, of infinity, of the transcendent in the immanent, of the power 
of the spirit to recreate and redeem, of judgement and salvation, of heaven and 
hell, in short the failure to appreciate the dimension of eternity, of the enseits as 
opposed to the diesseits—this is the decisive mark of our modern consciousness—a 
consciousness so subtly pervasive that it has had its inevitably enfeebling and 
deadening effect upon much that passes under the name of organized institutional 
religion. If we are to deal adequately with our crisis and to reach down to its 
nerve and centre, the real problem that faces us is how to restore in the mind of 
modern man this deeper consciousness of the Spirit so that the truths of faith and 
of revelation may once again have their due impact and sway our lives and the 


life of our time with transforming potency. The decisive point which differentiates © 


modern times from both medieval Christendom and the sixteenth century is the 
loss of this theological consciousness which once operated as a factor making for 
the fundamental spiritual unity and community of Europe. 

A difficulty which may present itself to the mind of the thoughtful reader on 
the perusal of this book is that, after the author’s piercing analysis of the complex 
issues which form the background of our modern situation, after his demonstra- 
tion of the great sweeping movements of history in their apparent irresistibility, 
one is left wondering how his ideal of Christendom—the pl/ebs Christiana or the 
populus Dei—is ever to be restored. For his ideal finds embodiment in certain 
supreme moments or climaxes of the past, e.g. in the papal theocracy of the Middle 
Ages “ when Christendom was a triumphant world culture,” and he betrays no 
consciousness of the defects and limitations of that phase of European civilization. 
Thus one wonders whether he accepts the at any rate partial justification of such 
movements as the Renaissance and Reformation and the eighteenth-century 
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An Introduction to the Social and 
Historical Philosophy of Pitirim A. Sorokin 


F. R. 


The remarkable work of Professor Sorokin of Harvard is as yet 
little known outside the specialist field. Here his impressive 
new approach to the philosophy of history is described in a 
single volume, itself a compact guide to the nature and 
development of human culture and the study of man in 
society. July 17. With 13 illustrations, 215, net 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES 
OF AN AGE OF CRISIS 


A. SOROKIN 


An examination and comparison of some of the leading philo- 
sophies of the modern western world (Danilevsky, Spengler, 
Berdyaev, Toynbee, Schweitzer, and others), in an attempt to 
help towards an understanding of the acute problems of our 
age. Late Summer. 205. net 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER : 
AN ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by C, R. Joy 


A first selection from Schweitzer’s multifarious writings, 
arranged and edited to give an impressive view of his great 
contributions to modern thought and civilization, Dr. 
Schweitzer has himself collaborated in the selection, which 
contains many fugitive pom now published in English for the 
first time. july 17. 18s. net 


A STUDY IN ST. MARK 


AusTIN FARRER, D.D. 


An original and remarkable examination of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

‘* Of immense interest and religious inspiration . . . a master- 

piece capable of establishing for us a new depth of scriptural 

interpretation.’’ BLACKFRIARS. 25s. net 
[A Dacre Press book] 
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Enlightenment which more than anything else were responsible for the dissolu- 
tion of the medieval Catholic synthesis. Should one desire to recapture the spirit 
of medieval Catholicism which gloriously fulfils the author’s ideal of a sacred 
Christian culture permeating the manifold aspects of human civilization, or if 
one endorses those movements as expressing a justified criticism and protest, is 
it possible to go forward to achieve a new synthesis in view of the unhappy 
divisions of Christendom and the undeviatingly traditionalist attitude of the 
Catholic Church itself? Perhaps the answer lies not so much in any attempt to 
restore the broken unity of Christendom on the external plane, through conscious 
organization and effort, but rather in a renewal of Christianity from within, 
whether in its Catholic or Protestant forms, in a deeper theological understanding 
of man and the universe on the part of Christians themselves and so ia their power 
to irrigate, by the waters of the Spirit, the barren deserts of modern materialism. 
In conclusion, it may be added that all students of contemporary history will 
be especially grateful to Mr Dawson for his profound and sympathetic analysis 
and interpretation of the phenomenon of Russian Communism and his exposure 
of its roots in the soul of the Russian people, and the long dark night of their 
past. 
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